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Seben 
Equitable Commandments 


for Life Insurance 
(1 for Every Dap in the Week) 


. Be provident, for the future is always 
uncertain. 


. On your wedding day take some life 
insurance. This should be repeated 
wheneber the occasion arises. 


. Beware of over-spending; the only sure 
basis of credit, public or private, is a 
Th P balanced budget. 


. Wo not mortgage the future; it will have 
Jusiness | ample opportunity to mortgage itself. 


. Save generously; pour treasure in 
heaven, if any, is not available to those 
pou leave behind. 


. Invest prudently; quick profits and total 


NSU , ance losses tend to flock together. 
_ . Remember that as an investment, life 


insurance policies in their baried forms 
combine the best earthly assurance of 
a tranquil present and a comfortable 
future. 














—John Bassett Moore 


Thursday 
Aug. 2nd 
1934 








“FOR THE DEFENSE OF THEIR FIRESIDES”’ 


rMIES of North and South 
A were marching on Gettys- 
burg. Baltimore was tense... streets 
were barricaded. Husbands, fathers 
and brothers crowded the local office 
of the New York Life, anxious to 
make sure their policies would hold 
good if they were killed defending 
their homes against an invading 
army. From New York the Company 
promptly set their minds at rest by 
telegraphing: “‘Policy-holders de- 
fending their firesides will be pro- 
tected...” 

After all, the chief purpose of life 
insurance is to protect the fireside— 
home and family, wife and children. 
That is one of the main reasons why, 
in buying your life insurance, you 


should be guided by the principle 
that safety is always the first consid- 
eration. A New York Life policy is 
one of the best investments you can 
make—for your family or yourself. 
It is backed by a strong mutual com- 
pany successfully managed for 89 
years through every war, epidemic 
and financial crisis. 

Serving the people of the United 
States and Canada, the New York 
Life has a field organization of over 
10,000 representatives in cities, towns 
and villages... You probably expect 
to buy more life insurance . . . so, 
when the New York Life agent calls, 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to have him help you work out a 
plan for your particular needs. 








“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 
Experience shows that in times of 
war and epidemic the demand for 
life insurance suddenly soars. Men 
natura'ly think of life insurance 
when danger threatens or sickness | 
strikes . . . when it is too late, they 
wish they had taken more when 

they could get it. 

Unlike many other things, you 
can’t safely postpone securing life 
insurance... Ask the New York Life 
representative to tell you about our 
plan combining immediate protec- 
tion for your family with financial 
security for your later years, and to 


“Take The 





leave you our booklet, 
Worry Out of Life.” 
Vake Life Insurance 


The Foundation of Your Financial Program 














SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The above advertisement appears in August in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, The Literary Digest and Time 
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Not For Today But For All Time 


ONTEMPORARY observers would have been wholly inade- 
C quate to appraise accurately for posterity events of 1859, either 

as to permanent influence or ultimate beneficent service to 
humanity. The year was in an era wherein capitals in Europe were 
alive with sinister schemes for national expansion at the expense 
of rival nations. Every move of prince or envoy was the secret 
concern of all and was ascribed a motive ulterior and cunning. 
Empires were in the making. Victoria and her counselors were 
erecting a Britain of world domain. Bismarck and Cavour, Louis 
Napoleon and Franz Joseph, avid and ambitious, on the continent 
of Europe watched her progress with envy, and sought by devious 
method and forsworn alliances to match her power and prestige- 
Fervor gave actuality to dreams, and by plot and betrayal each at- 
tempted the accomplishment of their designs. 

America was approaching that climax which within a few short 
months was to flame into the irrepressible conflict from which 
North and South were to emerge, under the wise guidance of Lin- 
coln, a nation with common ideals, common aims, free and indivis- 
ible. Life insurance, pioneering to prominence in 1859, inspired 
Henry B. Hyde, a young man with imagination and perseverance, 
to lay the foundation for a company which would one day come 
to greatness. 

The seventy five intervening years have taken their toll of the 
things of life. Time has dulled the passions of the strifes which 
ambitions fostered, and in retrospect a wiser estimate of the deeds 
of those bygone days may be formed. The captains and the kings 
are gone. The dynasties and the empires for which they sold 
birthright and bartered honor have perished. With their sponsors, 
they have joined the “row on row” of those lives they held so cheaply 
and so freely sacrificed. 


Those projects of 1859 which owed their being to the baser human 
emotions and relied upon deceit, destruction and dishonor to win 
the day are details on history’s pages. The institutions which placed 
on high goodness and humanity are increasing their influence and 
acclaim and providing hope and confidence for millions. 


So it is that the institution of life insurance can herald wide with 
common pride the Diamond Jubilee of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York. That this company has, through peace and 
war, through prosperity and adversity, held to its first purpose, is 
an unchallengable asset to all enrolled under the banner of life 
insurance. 


By fulfilling every obligation incurred throughout the years the 
distress of hundreds of thousands has been relieved and the 
clouds which darkened the outlook of a million wives and children 
dispelled. This has sales value not restricted to Equitable men; it 
is of untold worth to every life insurance man. It is just another 
proof of the public confidence that every life insurance company 
soundly organized and wisely managed will be a haven of refuge, 
not for the day, not for the year, but far beyond the horizon of their 
farthest hope of earthly existence. 

2 VS. 
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President 
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uf HE record of the past few years 
has been a history of extrava- 
gant expansion in the business 
of the country followed by ruinous con- 
tractions. The resultant economic and 
financial trouble has em- 
phasize the advantages and the neces- 
sity of wise and judicious economy and 
thrift both in public and private ex- 
penditure.” 
These remarks might well have been 
a commentary on the present times 
made to 1800 Equitable Life Assurance 
Society agents in convention assembled 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last week in 
New York. This counsel not of- 
fered at the 75th anniversary meeting, 
however, but was the 
country just prior to the foundation of 
the Equitable by Henry B. Hyde in 
1859. The quotations are taken from 
the message of President James Bu- 
chanan in the winter of '57 and ’58 to 
a Congress which had met to discuss, 
among other things, measures to offset 


served to 


was 


submitted to 


depression. 

The young and observant Mr. Hyde 
from his post in the offices of the larg- 
est life insurance company of the day, 
quickly grasped the obvious conclusion 
that life insurance provided the surest 
method for men in every station of life 
to exercise prudence and strict economy. 
and that a life insurance protection 
could be developed which would be ef- 
fective during prosperity as well as in 
adversity. With unexcelled vigor he 
undertook the organization of the 
Equitable upon principles which were 
in themselves assurances of a lasting 
institution of character and service. 
The society, as his father, H. H. Hyde, 
wrote in 1859, was indeed “Organized 
upon principles purely mutual and man- 


EQUITABLE RECORDS 
OF PROGRESS 


More Than Seventeen Hundred 

Attend Anniversary Conference 

At Waldorf-Astoria, New York: 

Home Office Officials Discuss 

Past History and Future Prospects 
of Company 


By THOMAS 


aged by gentlemen whose names must 
command public confidence, the new 
cmpany will present unrivalled induce- 
ments to insurers and the policies will 
all the desirable features of 
their favorite method of accumulating 
2 certain provision for those who may 

left Mr. 
senior, whole- 


possess 


itherwise be defenseless.” 
Hyde, the 


heartedly his son’s enterprise and, him- 


embraced 


self a noted life insurance salesman, he 
wrote to prospects in 1859 questions 
which in 1934 could be 
tively propounded by our present lead- 


just as effec- 


ers. 


Building for Permanency 


Building not for the day, but for all 
time, a board of directors was chosen 
which represented New York at its best 
financially, socially or politically con- 
sidered. Individuals of recognized stand- 
ing, they were esteemed by all and gave 
the needed prestige to the new ven- 
ture. With a carefully selected board, 
it was immediately placed upon a sound 
financial basis and stability has con- 
tinued an habitual characteristic of th« 
Society thenceforth. During its first 
five months of operation, the company 
wrote 277 policies for $1,175,500, about 
$10,000 each working day, and closed 
the year with assets of $113,775. Its 
premium volume during 1859 was $22,- 
707. 

For the next eight years the 
pany showed steady progress broaden- 
ing its coverages, increasing its assets 
and serving its assureds in an accumu- 
latingly liberal and equitable manner. 
It increased its original limit of risk 
in 1861 from $5000 to $10,000. In 1862 
it introduced conditional binding re- 
ceipts and fulfilling its promise to be 


com- 


J. V. CULLEN 


a policyholders’ company it paid a divi- 
them at the end of the first 
five years. In 1866, the limit on one 
life was further increased to $25,000. 

In 1867 the company announced an 
annual dividend. The war had not 
dulled the vigor of its sponsors or in- 
terferred with its continued growth. It 
was with pride that William C. Alex- 
ander, its president, therefore 
wrote to policyholders in 1867: “Just 
and liberal dealing with our 
promptness in the 
and the greater advantages offered to 
the assured by this society, have se- 
not 


: 


space of 


dend to 


first 


assured— 


payment of losses, 


cured to it success such as has 
been equalled in the 
time in this or any other country.” At 
this time the company’s assets amount- 
ed to $5,125,423, and its insurance out- 


standing was $82,571,120. During 1867, 


same 


too, its premium volume aggregated 
$3,062,667. The rate of production 
reached $150,000 daily for the year. 


The company was now growing at a 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
Secretary 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


faster rate than any of the other lead- 
ing institutions. 

During 1868 deferred dividend privi- 
leges were granted and the risk limita- 
tion raised to $50,000. In 1869 travel 
and residence clauses were liberalized 
and a grace period allowed in the pay- 
ment of premiums. The company grew 
consistently even through the prolonged 
panic of the ’70’s and in 1874 its 
npremium volume amounted to $8,223,- 
879. Its total assets at the end of that 
year aggregated $25,606,848. It had 
48,130 policyholders with $181,029,001 
of insurance outstanding. Its average 
daily production was $110,000. It was 
natural that Henry B. Hyde, now presi- 
dent and the man who had developed 
the institution, should write to the di- 
rectors at the conclusion of this year: 
“To look back to the commencement of 
the society in 1859, which was indeed 
a day of small things, and to recollect 
the difficulties and trials that have been 
successfully encountered and overcome 
by the officers and agents of this so- 
ciety, cannot but give me confidence in 
the ability of the officers and agents to 
secure even greater victories in the 
future. We are doubly qualified by 
cur experience at the home office to give 
the agents every possible assistance in 
their work. Union is strength. Let us 
show to the world that we are refreshed 
and strengthened by our success, and 
can with new and increasing ardor take 
hold of the great work before us.” 


Depressions of Other Days 


For the next 26 years through the 
depression of 1884, the panic of 1893 
and the war of 1898 with Spain, the 
society prospered and developed in size, 
strength and influence. With the lead- 
ing companies it engaged in a spirited 
struggle for supremacy and for many 
of the years during this quarter of a 
century it outranked all in those items 
which indicate size and importance. 
The agency staff was now being de- 
veloped upon a theory that is the ac- 
cepted practice today. Every educa- 
tional facility was provided the men 
in the agency ranks. James W. Alex- 
ander, president succeeding the 
founder, wrote in a letter to managers 
and agents: “It is one of our proudest 
boasts that in the early days the Equit- 
able came to be known as the “Agent’s 
Company,” for the same _ principles 
Which have constrained the manage- 
ment of the society to guard and pro- 
tect the interests of its policyholders 
have induced it to guard and protect 
the interest of its agents—not in a 
2, 1934 
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superficial way, but after looking into 
the future and carefully determining 
what measures will be best in the long 
run for those who work for us, so that 
the motto of the Equitable agent may 
be the motto of the Equitable Society 
—Not for a day, but for all time.’” 


At the Turn of the Century 

As the company turns the century 
daily production $700,000, the 
premium income for 1900 totalled $45,- 
319,139 and the society closed the year 
with insurance outstanding of $1,116,- 
875,047 after reaching the first billion 
in force the year previous. Its assets 
at the end of 1900 totalled $304,073,- 
880. The 25 years from 1874 to 1900 
had been marked by a continually in- 
creasing liberalization of the policy con- 
tract and by the introduction o/s addi- 
tional safeguards by which complete 
protection might be attained. In 1879 
the three-year incontestability clause 
was introduced and in 1880 the issuance 
of insurance to was inaugu- 
rated. Survivorship annuities were un- 
dertaken in 1881 and the procedure of 
immediate payment of death claims fol- 
lowed in 1883. On the 25th anniversary 
of the society in 1884 the limit of risk 
was $100,000. In 1886 
the period of incontestability was low- 
In 1896 policy loans 


was 


women 


increased to 


ered to two years. 
and cash values were allowed and the 
limit of risk was increased to $200,000. 
In 1900 automatic surrender values and 
extended term insurance was granted. 

From 1900 to 1909 was a_ period 
momentous for the Equitable as well as 
life insurance in the United 
In the findings of 1906 and the 


for all 
States. 





FRANK L. JONES 


Vice-President 
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W. W. KLINGMAN 
Vice-President 


panics of 1903 and 1907 there was 
brought to light abuses which were the 
natural outcome of an era too intent 
on rapid growth. It was the inevitable 
check-up forced by a too prosperous 
and an over-expanding country rather 
than by the peculations of individuals. 
A persistency in the breadth and scope 
of the popularity of life insurance 
throughout the land brought it into the 
spotlight of public attention and re- 
quired for it the same political super- 
vision which were demanded of other 
institutions of financial and _ public 
service. It was of general advantage, 
for this searching investigation enabled 
it to fulfill its destiny upon a plane 
recognized as high. This its countless 
benefactions gained for it. In 1909 the 
Equitable celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
and at the convention Paul Morton, a 
noted statesman, who had but recently 
been chosen president, in his address 
to the convention said: “Everybody 
identified with the Equitable Society 
must bear in mind, first, last and all 
the time that it is the policyholder we 
must look after. Unless we serve him 
well, we are not performing the duty 
with which we are charged. ... Let us 
go forth, each of us, whether officer, 
agent or employee, convinced that* we 
are serving a company which in every 
respect is worthy of our best ability, 
our unfaltering loyalty and our great- 
est enthusiasm—a society which is a 
power for good, an ornament to the 
country, and a benefaction and a bless- 
ing to the good cause of humanity.” 
At this time the company’s daily pro- 
duction on a paid-for basis as distin- 
ruished from the previous written basis 
amounted to $375,000. Its total premium 
volume in 1909 amounted to $53,262,- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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With the Editors 


Try Cooperation 


Y jeer fire insurance business ap- 
pears to be in for a “New Deal” 
all right, but just how the cards 
will fall could not be foretold at 
this moment even by Houdini’s 
ghost. Separation is in the air 
without any immediate prospect 
of a parachute jump which would 
land it safely on the ground. Af- 
filiated and non-affiliated com- 
panies are busy pursuing their 
several and devious bents. The 
many conferences had on the 
Pacific Coast between representa- 
tives of the Pearl Assurance 
group and the Pacific Board were 
just so much “smoke screen” be- 
cause no one seriously believed 
that the foreign carrier had any 
intention of giving up its inde- 
pendent system of operation. 
Down in the Deep South the issue 
revolving around the cotton insur- 
ance of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is still a matter for 
primary concern. Altogether, the 
aspects of the fire insurance busi- 
ness are somewhat European, 
with innumerable clashes tending 
gradually toward open conflict. 
The lack of union in the busi- 
ness becomes daily more evident. 
Board companies do not trust non- 
board units (and this distrust bids 
fair to become intensified as the 
“independents” filch more and 
more of the premium sweets from 
the present pantries). Agents’ as- 
sociations are by no means con- 
vinced of the good faith of the 
company organizations. Brokers 
feel that they are being slighted. 
Exchange rules are violated by 
powerful groups and corrective 
action is deferred again and again. 
Fire insurance executives must 
lay aside their arbitrary and per- 
sonal desires and get together for 
the good of the business if they 
are to cease making a public spec- 
tacle of themselves. They must 
meet common problems with a 
common interest. They must ex- 
tend friendly cooperation to 
agents and brokers and demand a 
return of the same spirit from the 
producers. Constant bickering, 
like a lot of small boys squabbling 
over a marble game, is doing fine 


insurance no good and is losing it 
the respect of Federal authorities 
as well as of the public. Concerted, 
intelligent solution of difficulties 
is the need of the hour. 


A Skyway Lesson 


HAT stratosphere flight last 

week, which ended so disas- 
trously for the world’s largest bal- 
loon and so luckily and safely for 
the three aeronauts, punched an- 
other insurance lesson on the time 
cards. The lives of the three men 
were insured by an American 
company and the balloon and its 
contents were insured by dear 
old Lloyds. Obviously, the idea is 
that great scientific and exploring 
experiments such as these can no 
longer be conducted without the 
protection that insurance brings. 
The cost of equipment, the mone- 
tary value of experienced lives 
and all the other factors which 
enter must be replaced or com- 
pensated for when, and if, some- 
thing goes wrong. 

It is interesting to note that the 
coverage written by Lloyds em- 
bodied damage to the craft, its 








FEATURES THIS WEEK 


ANNIVERSARY 

A thumb-nail history of the seventy-five 
years of progress recorded by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
together with excerpts from addresses by 
officers of the company at the anniversary 


conference. 
* * * 


RESULTS 

First reports of life insurance companies 
of the United States for the first six months 
of 1934, together with a supplementary 
table showing the different classes of in- 
surance written and presently in force. 
See pages !0 and II. 

* 7 
MORALS 

Clayton G. Hale, Cleveland underwriter, 
contributes “More About Insurance Morals," 
continuing his recent discussion of the 
“legitimate” in the agency and claim ad- 
justing field. A number of interesting 
border-line cases are aired. 

* * 
INCOME’ 

An article written nearly twenty years 
ago by William T. Nash is reprinted on 
page |5. “John Applegate's Insurance” is 
the title and it tells a story that alert life 
agents are stressing to their clients every 
day of 1934. 








gondola and the instruments by 
reason of explosion, fire, light- 
ning, wind and collision during 
the flight. Transportation policies 
covering transit of the equipment 
to the starting place were written 
by an American company and 
guarded against risks of theft, 
fire, cyclone, tornado and flood. 
Both personal liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance were also 
written, again by Lloyds. 

One of the odd things about 
this and similar events, from an 
insurance standpoint, is that so 
many of the risks go to Lloyds. 
Of course, gambling on the mur- 
der of Dollfuss, the matches for 
the Davis Cup or like happenings 
may not be insurance and United 
States executives may do well to 
stay away from such hazards. On 
the other hand, the probabilities 
of a stratosphere flight should be 
calculable. Lloyds writes most of 
the insurance on hunting and 
racing horses in this country— 
certainly the hazard in that can 
be determined. It is time that our 
underwriters retained for them- 
selves a larger portion of the 
available premiums of all kinds in 
this country. Swivel chair days 
are over. It is now a matter of “up 
and at ’em.” 


Not Much, But— 


EN dollars a month has, to 


those favored with a more sub- | 


stantial income, a rather futile 


sound. To someone who has noth- | 


ing a month, however, the ten 


dollars means everything. This J 


fact was dramatically pictured re- 
cently by W. R. Hatfield, agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
Columbus, Ohio. He made it his 
business to watch a group of old 
men and women, persons beyond 
65, standing in line eagerly wait- 
ing for the ten dollar monthly 
check supplied by a_ beneficent 


state. What tragedy, and what | 


pride those unfortunates would 
take in receiving an equal amount 
from the mail man instead of the 
poor-house clerk. Thomas M. 
Scott, millionaire producer for the 
Penn Mutual advises every pros- 
pect to “leave something.” 
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Time 


Control of the Abraham Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., is purchased by a group 
headed by Charles Z. and Charles 
W. German of Kansas City, Mo., 
Charles Z. German becoming pres- 
ident of the company and his father, 
Charles W. German, vice-president 
and general counsel. 





A survey of life insurance buyers 
made during June by the American 
Service Bureau of St. Louis, Mo., 
shows that of 10,164 persons whose 
applications were analyzed, 66 per 
cent were new buyers of insurance, 
7 per cent had other insurance in 
the company to which application 
was submitted and 27 per cent had 
insurance in other companies prior 
to making the new application. 





B. Frank Bushman, president of the 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Kan., is found 
dead in the garage of his home. 





George A. Martin resigns as vice- 
president in charge of the field 
forces of the Continental American 
Life Insurance Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., remaining as a director of 
company, and Daniel E. Jones, secre- 
tary, is elected to the post of vice- 
president also. 





The Shenandoah Life Insurance 
Company of Roanoke, Va., opens a 
branch office in Washington, D. C., 
and appoints Richard M. Moore, 
formerly of Roanoke, as manager. 





Clarence S. Russell, treasurer of 
the Southern Life & Health Insurance 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., dies 
at his home after a short illness. 





The Fire Association officially 
takes over the Lumbermen's Insur- 
ance Company and the management 
of the Philadelphia National, and 
Otho E. Lane, president of the Fire 
Association fleet, is elected pres- 
ident of both companies to replace 
Ralph L. Freeman, resigned. 





Capital stock of the North Star 
Insurance Company, New York, is 
reduced from $800,000 to $400,000 
by cutting the par value of shares 
from $100 to $50. 





_ Charles A. Shaw, formerly pres- 
ident of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company and who still was a direc- 
tor of the company, dies at the age 
of 94 years. 





Herbert Begg, who has been 
managing director of the Wellington 
Fire Insurance Company of Toronto, 
Can., is elected president of the 
company to succeed the late W. A. 
Denton, 


Robert J. Sullivan, vice-president 
of the Travelers Insurance Company 
and of the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
Pany, Hartford, is killed when struck 
by an automobile in New York City. 





Harry W. Kelley, office manager, 
United States branch of the London 
Guarantee & Accident Company, 
dies at Hyannis, Mass. 
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"So far, so good." 








SOUNDINGS 


i——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 

















MAILE visiting in New York recently, 

an acquaintance of mine was in turn 

visited by an attack of acute appen- 
dicitis. Rushed to a hospital widely known 
for its eminent surgical staff, it was quickly 
established that an immediate operation was 
necessary. Though the diagnostician implied 
that the life of the patient hung in the bal- 
ance of a split second, my acquaintance was 
somewhat dismayed to learn that the sur- 
geon’s hand would be stayed until the busi- 
ness office had determined the validity of 
his cheque. 

It used to be said that nobody pays the 
doctor, but it appears that in some subtle 
way the medical profession has succeeded in 
banishing the thought that it is vulgar to 
mention money in connection with services 
about to be rendered. Today, if one would 
view the age of chivalry still in flower, one 
must go and look upon the insurance sales- 
man at work. 

Just as the good physician used to buy 
groceries for his patients in addition to heal- 
ing them of their ills free of charge, so, I 
understand, have insurance agents in some 
localities come to pay for necessities other 
than insurance which their clients require. 
In Massachusetts, for example, where com- 
pulsory insurance is in force, automobile own- 
ers generally have delegated to their insur- 
ance brokers the task of securing registra- 
tions. Both being state requirements, the 
two transactions have grown to be regarded 
as one operation—and that operation the 
proper function of the insurance broker. 

For his pains, of course, the broker has two 
bad debts to collect in place of one. 
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Tide 


The cost in dollars of the devas- 
tating drought in the Middle West 
is placed at $1,436,000,000, accord- 
ing to a United Press poll of eight 
states, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas, lowa, Indiana and 
Illinois, which showed crop losses of 
$900,000,000 and a live-stock toll of 
$536,000,000. 





A preliminary statement, covering 
the first 158 industrial corporations 
to report first half earnings, indicated 
a gain of 85 per cent over the same 
period of last year, according to a 
compilation prepared by Moody's 
Investors Service. 





The first 63 railroads to report for 
the month of June had aggregated 
net operating income of $37,647,000, 
a drop of 28.4 per cent from the 
$52,545,000 reported for the like 
month a year ago. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended July 28, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday 
at 124.44 and closed Saturday at 
122.68. 

Composite average of 30 rails for 


the same week closed Monday at 
31.94 and closed Saturday at 29.96. 








Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday 
at 96.69 and closed Saturday at 


94.86. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
94.64 and closed Saturday at 93.31. 


After a week featured throughout 
by heavy selling due to profit taking 
wheat prices rallied strongly Satur- 
day on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
made up the losses suffered during 
three days of the week and closed 
for gains of '/2 to % cent over the 
close of the previous week. 





Cotton futures showed a _ lower 
trend during the greater portion of 
last week, but regained a substantial 
portion of the decline with the re- 
sult that net losses amounted to 
only 9 to 13 points. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 26 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with 27!/2 per cent a week 
ago. 





Manufacturing activity in June 
was 2.4 per cent below May, ac- 
cording to statistics of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board. Their 
figures assert employment decreased 
by 2.1 per cent and payrolls were 
2.6 per cent lower during June, the 
first decreases in these two indexes 
since November, 1933. 





The number of unemployed work- 
ers in June was 7,934,999, an in- 
crease of |.1 per cent over May, 
according to an estimate by the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. 
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Report of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1934 








(See Below Supplementary Exhibit of Insurance Written and in Force) 


COMPANY AND LOCATION 
Bank Savings, Topeka, Kan. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
Church Life, New York 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind. 
Domestic Life and Accident, Louisville, Ky 
Federal Life, Chicago 
Farmers and Traders, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
General Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio 
George Washington, Charleston, W. Va 
Great American, San Antonio 
Creat National, Dallas 
Guardian Life, New York 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
Harvester Life, Dallas 
Home Friendly Life, Baltimore 
Home State, Oklahoma City 
Imperial Life, Asheville, N. C 
Lineoln National, Fort Wayne 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester, Mavs 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
National Fidelity, Kansas City, Mo 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 
Provident L. & A., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind 
Teachers Ins. & Ann., New York, N. Y 
& A., Concord, N. H 


United L 


Wisconsin National, Oshkosh, Wisc 








Six 
Months 
Ending 
June 30 


1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 


Total | 
Admitted Capital 
Assets Stock 
$ s 


200 ,000 
200 .000 
Mutual 


5,046, 
5,216,172 

















Mutual 
100 ,000 
100 ,000 
100 , 805 
100 , 805 
120 , 660 
375,000 
375.000 
300 , 000 
300 , 000 
100 ,000 
2 100 ,000 
5 250 .000 
5.107.914 250,000 
959 ,728 300 ,000 
662,274 300 .000 
644, 562 200 ,000 
552,425 200 .000 
100,601,718 *200 ,000 
95.918, 166 *200 ,000 
2,276,648 350.000 
2,019,763 350 ,000 
1,242,103 500 ,000 
1,191,130 500 .000 
u Mutual 
u Mutual 
1,007 , 238 340 .000 
987 .714 339 , 290 
| 1,631,295 100 .000 
1,551,698 100 ,000 
114,895,924 2.500.000 
| 90,404,426} 2,500,000 
| u Mutual 
| u Mutual | 
4.276.023 300 . 000} 
3,814,483 300 ,000 
5.378.187 100 ,000 
5,418,543 100 .000 
| 4,633,210 300 ,000 
5.019.897 300 . 000 
5,231,911 250 .000 
5,259 636 250.000 
154,048,462} Mutual | 
148 ,353 . 882 Mutual 
27 .683 . 836 1.000 ,000 
| 28,188,106 1.000 ,000 
‘s 400 .000 
400 .000 
Mutual 
} Mutual 
27 . 5! e800 , 000 
5.778.923 e800 , 000 
83,097. 5 1,000 ,000 
79.614 1.000 .000 
(47,965,357 Mutual 
£49 768,193} Mutual 
43 .946 , 592 500 000 
38, 164.116 500 . 000 
7, 866.501 400 .000 
AZ .013 950 400 .000 
46,941,140 400 .000 








| Surplus | 


to Policy- 
holders 

(Including 
Capital) 


3 
344, 
249 , 365 

,464,719 
, 201,302 
.097 , 265 
,037, 
214,2 
209 ,2 
386, 


122 


—m RS ho 


,079, 
070, 
666, 
641, 
141, 
136, 
403, 
400, 


u“ 


7] 
242.6 
262.6 

6.941, 


sc 
an 
on 

ra 





630 
.141 
631 
1,144,560 
11 ,.095.783 


























| | 
| | 
Payments Total 
Premium | Total | to Policy- Disburse- 
Income Income | holders ments 
s s 3 

990 435 . 270 421,154 535,194 
374,985 493.708 416,775 541, 832 
4.; ,008 : 3,249,420 5,027 , 553 
3 .973 3,742,996 5,414,339 
7.350 122, 267 201,772 
}, 760 135,986 8,939 
5, 806 165,414 36 7 
754 199 , 060 404 525 
937 32,218 122,389 
1,090, 766 2,383 ,901 973,461 2.331.956 
1,202,845 2,591.57 1,046,380 2.497 , 528 
560 .784 575,401 227 . 466 406 . 952 
534.627 543 , 452 261,408 409 905 
36,223 61.831 3,823 34,632 
36,984 54,897 10,721 34,633 
272,609 394,174 445,659 584 , 932 
286.071 404 ,936 405,278 539 , 428 
179,429 230 , 242 24, 486 194, 465 
126.331 166,519 33, 268 136,050 
107 , 388 124,323 12,101 80,278 
89 394 99.144 16, 566 65,696 
7. 878,676 10,782,328 5,563,717 777,512 
7.443.698 10,389,555 6,710,779 9 661,839 
851, 586 917.706 199,184 771,760 
688 , 307 738 . 986 215,471 666 , 331 
90,014 110,229 26,021 95,830 
90 925 119,368 30.772 103 , 294 
563,011 828 .943 274,782 833 , 836 
563.172 645,824 294,783 653 499 
187,11: 216. 167 27 | 240 192 '734 
1495 ,789 21,811 154, 164 
420,680 108 , 850 341,084 
746 , 230 176,983 612, 261 
9.507 12,469,727 6.957.656] a11.616,545 
9, 616.646, 136 8,160,129 11,455,699 
36, 202 55.313 ,553 9 727 239 44.461 . 364 
35, 59% 53,178,228 31,835,72 46 424,205 
631 276 , 270 
165 276 , 603 
980 »50 , 265 
869 621,224 
223 379 043 
110 386 775 
182 817,213 
947 743 , 520 
9, 186 12, 584.545 
8, 390 12,876,754 
94 924 3.042, 205 
2,356 961 2.474, 555 
4330 182 225,015 
213 232.358 os 166 , 965 
12 458 8,881,411 12,695, 292 
11 145 10,735,411 13,970,038 
3, 460 402 ,090 e2 ,329 , 858 
5.796 434 , 360 e2 394.201 
7 . 522 5, 547 ,671 7.275, 482 
7,2 . 5, 863 5,927,751 7.597 475 
3.016.048 , 855 4,042,486 5. 160, 202 
3,232,725 116 4,372,451 5,415,342 
2,891,763 , 606 649.970 812,891 
2.758 , 880 , 878 419,592 504.471 
667 , 563 678 792 .845 1,822,856 
447 057 618.486 309 ,723 509 , 252 
414 801 4583 . 556) 453 .427 627 . 375 














(SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE OF FIRST SIX MONTHS REPORTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES} 


Showing Different Classes of Insurance Written and in Force 








Six 
Months 
Ending 
June 30 


Company AND Location 


1934 
1933 
1924 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
| 

| 


Amicable Life, Waco, Tex 


Bank Savings, Topeka, Kans. 





Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
Church Life, New York 


1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
| 1933 
Chicago | 1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
| 1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 


Conservative Life, South Bend 
Domestic Life & Acc., Louisville 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 
Federal Life le 
Farmers & Traders, Syracusc 
General American, St. Louis 


General Mutual, Van Wert, O 





INSURANCE 


Ordinary 


~ 
10,161,561 
8.367 , 866 


tom cote 





Written I 





158,359) 


| 





| 
53 
| 


| 
Industrial | Group 
$ $ 

13, 500 
| 8. 25 
3.100 
1. 500 
| 
1,513,447] | 


Rar Six MontTus 


,097 


,000 
3,000 
3,608 
, 853 
. 150 
, 665 
,520 


~ ty 
Dt 
= 
a 


Whom chs 
Dim 00D 4 
& 
~ 


400 , 902 
209 .057 











INSURANCE IN Force JuNr 30 
| 
Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
$ $ x 
. 850 , 468 | 663 , 300 
5, 465,525 } 760 , 550 
, 422 , 987 | 
, 866 , 359 | 
716,000 | 
, 883 , 156 
7, 236,902 379, 800 
411.920 362,700 
23,626,449 
23 640, 360 
907 ,932 5.051, 229 
559,788,000 559,788 000 
588 ,669 ,000 | 588 , 669 , 000 
89 , 243 ,422 14,786] 505 .000 89 , 763, 208 
102 , 248 ,042 17. 467; 577,500] 102,843,009 
33,505,298 33.505, 298 
33 ,317 , 240 33 317,240 
463 ,620 , 376 300 ,682 , 286] 764, 302,662 
2,048 ,907 2,048 , 907 
1,788 , 555 1,788,555 
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| Month | INSURANCE WR°TTEN First S1tx Montrus INSURANCE IN Force June 30 
onths | 
COMPANY AND LOcaTION Ending | . 
June 30 Ordinary Industrial Group Total Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
| 3 s g 3 & $ 3 g 
Geo. Washington Life, W. Va 1934 | 1,721,956 1,721,956 19,613,251 19,613,251 
| 1933 1,034,848 1,034,848} 21,444,733 . 21,444,733 
Great American, San Antonio |} 1934 3,796,104 26 , 006 3,822,104 12,026, 24° 168 , OOC 12,194,245 
1933 2,313.03 6 , OOL 2,369 , 036 9,589,707 56 , OOL 9,645,707 
Great National, Dallas 1934 1 446.776 4, 906 1,451,670 8 ,452,71¢ 576 ,72° 9,029,435 
| 1933 | 1,005,609 41 , 306 1,046 , 996 7, 233,18! 590 , 306 7,823,481 
Guardian Life, New York | 1934 | 25,569,756 40,255} 25,610,011] 457,098,882 56,072 1,058,25/| 458,213,209 
| 1933 | 18,771,847 18,771 ,847| 474.311,377 60,13 1,086 ,59°| 475,458,103 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 1934 3,766 , 590 11,676,042 595 , 300 16 ,037 ,932 16 ,000 ,000 29,145, 57( 2,800 , 00C 47 ,945,570 
1933 t2, 444, 563 9,635,277 12,079. 84C| 715,355,732 23 , 347 , 766 38 ,683 , 498 
Harvester Life, Dallas 1934 | 1,273,936 1,273 ,93F 7,957 ,003 7,957 ,003 
1933 677 ,773 677 ,773 7,074,497 - 7,074,497 
Home Friendly Life, Baltimor« 1934 8,068 , 675) 8,068 , 675 20 , 794,872 20,794,872 
1933 8 620.778) 8,620,778)... 18 ,677 , 16 18,677, 160 
Home State, Oklahoma City 1934 | 7,654,067 7,654,067 18, 457, 18,457 ,924 
1933 5,832 ,61F 5, 832,61F 14,081, 14,081 ,537 
Imperial Life, Asheville, N 1934 1,018,716 5,110,150 6,128, 866 4,522, 13,090, 14( 17,612,794 
1933 1,527,000 Ss 992, 49C| 11,519, 496 3,928, 12,506 ,35€ 6.434 ,609 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 1934 | 120,424.847] 162,854,868 6.415,85C| 289,695, 56°| 1,846,157 1,384,214,74C| 273,011 ,62° My 503,384,182 
mS 1933 | 97,701,01€] 140,957,26f 7 ,872,75(| 246,531 ,03%| 1,863,087,612) 1,324,343,22¢| 237,613, 50° | 3,425,044,344 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne 1934 | 58,415,945 1,922,132} 60,338,077] 825, oe. 681 41,420,963) 867,061,644 
1933 | 40 , 408 , 066 2,082,122 42,490,182) 735,572,426 49 657 ,652| 785,230,072 
Massachusetts Mut., Springfield. 1934 63 , 274,593 63 , 274,593) 1,918, 807, 812 1,918,807,812 
|} 1933 76.049 , 900 } 76.049 900 | 2,005, ny 969 2,005,786,969 
Mass. Protective, Worcester, Mass 1934 3,889,561 q } 450 ,069 28,450,069 
1933 2,682,401 ,919 26 , 560,919 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo 1934 3,283.76 | 2 35,431,291 
1933 | 2, 38 584, 268 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 1934 | 1,529, 9§ 20,122,772 
1933 | 35: i 20,525,373 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 1934 12,798,387 | 3 O17 :7ii| 26 942,292] 193,139,920 
1933 10,411,11F | 1,084,116 27,492,402] 200,806 , 246 
Mutual Life, Baltimore, Md 1934 | 5,768 , 506 29 568 , 261) 139 , 284,776 176,786,438 
1933 | 4,605,000 27 . 156,629 123 ,881 ,739 157,183,901 
Mutual! Old Line, Des Moines 1934 222,043 | 850 ,000 
1933 | 46 , 75 686 ,000 
Nat'l Fidelity, Kansas City, Mo 1934 2,363 ,392 32,959 ,657 
1933 2,413,173 33,943,430 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt 1934 14,181,989 524,124,754 
1933 13,912, 160 } | 557.991, 546 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 1934 10,102,218 | 781,000} 7.342.901] 155,346,405 
1933 8,419,820 347 . 006 4,569,501} 162,102,770 
Paul Revere Life,Worcester, Mass 1934 2 648 , 397 | | 6,818,095 
1933 1,521,284 4,273,126 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 1934 24 427.790 } 582,194,739 
; 1933 14,645,551 9: . 592,200 ,662 
Prov. Life & Acc., Chattanoogac 1934 540,154 2.688 , 500 ‘ 162.2 | 32,217,400 54,379,690 
1933 | 3,051,951 3.180, 700 ,677, | 40,437,306 65,114,430 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 1934 | 40,251,088 + , O88 .781,8 944,781,800 
1933 34,959,511 3 59.5 .926, | 971,926,410 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 1934 | 19,406,483 | 19,406,483] 398,934, | 398 , 934,034 
. 1933 13.701 ,.943 13,701,942) 414,276.87: 414,276,875 
State Life, Indianapolis 1934 5.548. 401 | 5.548.401} 206.008,707 208 ,OOS8 , 707 
1923 5,637 ,402 | 5,637,402} 229.499.83 229,499,831 
State Reserve, Fort Worth 1934 721.316 1 .00f 722 ,31¢ 8,445, 111,006 ’ 6,617 
; 1933 667 . 459 | 667 , 45° 8,435, 120 , 00( 8, ,044 
Tea rs Ins. & Ann., New York 1934 1,605,729 1,605,725 47 .959 ,604 | 47 ,959 ,604 
1933 1,543,216 1,543, 21€ 47 , 203 .447 | 47 .203 ,447 
United L & A., Concord, N. H 1934 1,822,856 1 , 822 , 85¢€ 40,244,014 40,244,014 
1933 ; ‘ 
Wisconsin National, Cshkosh 1934 1,983,087 1.983.087} 35,733,702 7.155) 25,740,854 
1933 1.769 ,922 1,769,922] 38.076, 50( 7.436 | 38 .083 , 936 
*Of this amount, $199,500 has been acquired under mutualization plan. + Includes $339,290 converted capital into surplus through 
reduction in par value of stock from $10 to $5 per share. t Includes group insurance. a Includes disbursements from funds of rein- 
sured companies, $1,416,054 b Includes ledger assets received from other companies, $3,702,822; and income to funds of reinsured 
companies, $1,580,140. ec Excluding revived and increased. dIncludes $89,784 life premiums and $346,182 accident and health in 






f Total 


life 


assets 


and $106,998 
voluntary 


premiums 
9 Includes 


and $54,935 
ledger 


accident 
reserves. 


and health 
hk Includes ( 


premiums in 
‘asualty 


1933. é 
Department. 


Includes 
u Unavailable. 


life 


and 


accident 


and health. 





MORE ABOUT INSURANCE MORALS 
Three Levels of Conduct 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


E were discussing, at the last 
appearance of this column, the 
unusual proposal made by a 


forced by 
agent 
to secure the information in return for 


the readiness 


of the same 


of 


casualty 


another 
company 


the claimant? 


the claim man has purposely 
Shall an agent’s confi- 
dence in his company be influenced by 


misled 


lawyer to an insurance agent, whereby 
the agent would be given the renewal 
of fire insurance on the lawyer’s home 
if the agent would first examine a claim 
file of his casualty company and in- 
form the lawyer of the amount of lia- 
bility insurance involved in an automo- 
bile accident in which the lawyer rep- 
resented the claimant. The issue was 
The 1934 
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the fire insurance order 

It seems to raise a surprising num- 
ber of questions. Is it legitimate for 
a claim adjuster to state falsely the 
amount of the policy in an effort to 
hold the settlement to a low figure? 

Ought an agent to take a definite in- 
terest in such a situation to find out 
for his own satisfaction whether or not 


such negotiations? 

Ought the agent to report the inci- 
dent to his company so it might take 
steps to guard its file from the spying 
of another agent? Or is the agent to 
understand that the lawyer has spoken 
to him in confidence and would not have 
done so had he thought the agent would 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Equitable Anniversary 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 7) 


994 and it closed the year with 513,328 
policyholders having $1,335,347,979 of 
insurance in force. Its assets now ag- 
gregated $479,900,419. In 1901 the first 
school of instruction for agents was 
established and in 1905 the first con- 
vertible policy was issued. In 1907 the 
optional method of settlement was intro- 
duced and in 1909 the age limit of the 
applicant reduced to 15 years. 


Vision of Judge Day 


In 1916 Judge William A. Day, the 
then president, reported to the Board 
of Directors: “We must think not only 
of today or of tomorrow, but must con- 
stantly keep in mind the thought that 
our work finds its full fruition and ef- 
fect only in the distant future, for it 
is then that those who have trusted us 
will look to our strength to protect 
those they have loved and cherished.” 


Group life insurance business was 
undertaken in 1911 and the first 
disability clause written in 1912. The 


company was on the threshold of its 
greatest growth. Financially it was 
prepared for it. In the field and at the 
home office a trained organization 
anxiously awaited it. The premium 
volume in 1916 totalled $59,438,277. 
Average daily production including 
group was approximately $725,000 and 
at the end of the year policies out- 
standing in the Equitable numbered 
634,442 for insurance of $1,607,089,581. 
The society’s assets were in excess of 
a half billion dollars or $562,862,962. 
During the past 18 years the com- 
pany has carried vigorously forward. 
Since 1916 the Equitable’s clientele has 
been a constantly expanding group. 
The record of its service has not 
faltered during a panic, a world war 
and its post-depression period, nor 
through years of unheard-of prosperity 
with its consequent economic and 
financial debacle, which because of its 
duration and severity has jeopardized 
every institution but life insurance. 
During this period the Equitable has 
continued to grow. It has been con- 
sistent in its 75-year-old purpose of 
providing the utmost in protection and 
courtesy to its policyholders. Its 
finances have been ever maintained at a 
norm of stability rendering its impervi- 
ous to the most trying of financial 
storms. In 1917 the Equitable intro- 
duced double indemnity insurance and 
granted its first post-mortem dividend. 
In 1921 it increased its limit of risk on 
one life to $300,000. In 1922 it granted 
cash and loan values at the end of the 
second policy year. In 1925 mutualiza- 





WILLIAM J. 
GRAHAM 
Vice- 
President 


tion, which had been undertaken in 
1917, was completed. In that year the 
society reduced its age limit.to 10. In 
1927 group annuities were inaugurated 
and in 1929 monthly premium insur- 
ance was issued as well as general non- 
medical. In 1934 the company began 
the writing of a Family Income policy 
to supplement the Optional Retirement 
policy of 1933, the Economic Adjust- 
ment policy of 1931 and the Special 
Life Annuity of 1930. It closed the 
year 1933 with a premium volume of 
$265,150,018. It wrote daily new in- 
surance, including group, of $1,900,000 
and closed the year 1933 with insur- 
ance in force, including group, of $6,- 
196,495,744, covered by 1,787,505 poli- 
cies. Its total assets at the end of 
1933 were $1,520,707,378. 

Reviewing the story of the Equitable, 
a tribute must be paid to the constancy 
with which each succeeding administra- 
tion has held to the high ideal and 
humane purpose to which the society 
was dedicated by its founder. The ex- 
cerpts from the writings of the various 
leaders of the society since its incep- 
tion in 1859 might quite logically have 
been written during July of 1934 by the 


WILLIAM M., 
DUFF 
General 
Agent 





present officers of the Equitable for 
presentation at the great convention 
held to celebrate the 75th anniversary, 
Just as logically the present president, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, might follow this 
symposium with his current council to 
the agency staff: “I hope that you men 
and women upon whom the success of 
this great society depends will have 
such confidence in your relationship to 
and your future in this wonderful in- 
stitution that you will cooperate en- 
thusiastically in its advancement; for 
a big organization such as this goes 
forward only with the help and coopera- 
tion of those associated with it.” 

In the following is presented ex- 
cerpts from the addresses of leading 
officers of the society at the anniversary 
conference: 


Government, Taxes and 
Insurance 
By THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


N this great democracy of ours, Gov- 

ernment plays a part, and we, in 
this institution, which is the result of 
private initiative, private endeavor, 
play a part. We are a splendid illustra- 
tion of the important fact that in this 
country a very large amount of public 
service is rendered outside of Govern- 
ment. Not all the high-minded ener- 
getic and efficient public service is ren- 
dered in the District of Columbia or the 
state or local capitals of Government 
in this country. Service such as life 
insurance renders, and as every man 
and woman engaged in the life insur- 
ance business knows, certainly in any 
such institution as this Society, is as 
high-minded, as efficient and in some 
ways more fundamentally important to 
the future good of this country than is 
the service rendered by Government 
itself. 

What is Government doing to build 
such fundamentals for the future 
strength and endurance of this country 
and its Government that compares with 
the fundamental service of teaching 
day by day, through all this great body 
of representatives of this institution, 
thrift, family responsibility, character 
for the individual, and providing him 
with a dependable institution to realize 
the qualities which we teach? 

Sometimes on occasions like this I am 
tempted to step on familiar and invit- 
ing ground and express the annoyance, 
the protest which we in the life insur- 
ance business feel toward Government 
sometime failing to realize the service 
which we are rendering supplementing 
the Government’s own activities; and 
if I should fall for that temptation, I 
should begin a long argument on the 
justification for taxation of life insur- 
ance funds. But I mention the subject 
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only as an illustration that sometimes 
Government does not seem to realize 
the service which our institutions per- 
form. 

I am afraid that the taxgatherers 
have been misled by our foolish em- 
phasis on the volume of our business 
in force, on the volume of our assets, 
on the volume of our income, misled 
by perhaps the emphasis which we 
sometimes have put upon our freedom 
from serious distress in the financial 
period through which we have just 
passed, and have turned to us on the 
theory that we had the funds and we 
were easy to pluck. 

We have funds, large funds, but we 
have equally large liabilities. For all 
the new business that you brought in to 
qualify for attendance here, for all the 
additions to premium income that that 
business means, the actuary has set up 
on our books corresponding liabilities, 
liabilities which it is our primary task, 
out primary enthusiasm to liquidate 
promptly and fully even as you prom- 
ised. 

There may be other ways in which 
Government, looking at these great 
institutions, which have shown their 
soundness and their strength through 
these trying days, may be tempted to 
forget that they are semi-public insti- 
tutions, serving the public welfare, and 
if that should happen it will be well 
for all of us to remember and to em- 
phasize the public service that the 
whole institution of life insurance 
renders, and particularly the public 
service which this institution, the 
Equitable Society, renders, because it 
is primarily and outstandingly an insti- 
tution of substantial people holding 
substantial amounts of life insurance 
for substantial purposes, such as the 
education of children and the contin- 
uance of business after the death of 
the policyholder. 


The Equitable Spirit 
By W. W. KLINGMAN 


LITTLE over a year ago Presi- 

dent Parkinson advanced the cre- 
ation of a new house organ, the Equita- 
ble Spirit, focusing attention upon 
the veterans of the institution. I am 
sure you will all agree with me it is a 
marvelous thing to be associated with a 
company that heartily fosters the in- 
terest of their veterans and representa- 
tives. You all know that eligibility for 
membership requires five years of con- 
tinuous service. At the present time 
we have 3200 legion members who on 
June 1 of this year gave a gratifying 
demonstration of their loyalty. It is 
the spirit of this group and the spirit 
I have gathered from the various 
agency meetings that I have attended 
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all over the United States that gives 
me my subject for only a few minutes, 
attuned to the Equitable Spirit in our 
forward march from here. There is 
no greater motivating influence in life 
than that deep-seated spirit to achieve. 

As I look into the faces of all of you 
this morning, I realize that this great 
institution of life insurance and our 
great society, its forward march as time 
goes on, not for a day, not for a year, 
but for all time, is dependent upon you. 
That responsibility I am sure you will 
agree with me carries with it the deter- 
mination, which I am sure most of you 
have, to carry that Equitable Spirit 
back home, to distribute that Equitable 
Spirit to those that were unable to be 
here at this meeting. 

I am sure if you will do that, as I 
said to Frank Jones just a few minutes 
ago, I asked him this question, “How 
many of the men and women who are 
here now will be at the 80th anniver- 
sary of this institution do you think?” 
He said, “You want to remember that 
the veterans, the old members of this 
organization, are here.” So I am going 
to ask you to go back home with a 
determination to be a better under- 
writer, with the determination and that 
spirit to serve the community in which 
you live, to be an example to the policy- 
holders that .has been the outstanding 
thing in this institution for 75 years. 


History of Equitable 
Society 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


HAVE put into this little book, the 

history of the Equitable, all that I 
would like to say to you today if I had 
time. And I hope when you get home 
you will study this book with great 
care, not because I am the author of 
the book, but because I believe—I mean 
this—it will serve you, and I want to 
serve you if I can, and there is nothing 
that can give you the courage, the con- 
fidence, the enthusiasm, the success in 
dealing with your fellow-man as to be 
thoroughly cognizant of the history of 
the great company you represent. 

It is a truism that a man can never 
work well unless he understands his 
work, and I tell you that if you want to 
be supremely successful in your work 
you must know the company you rep- 
resent. 

I have tried in this little book to call 
attention to the most salient points in 
the history of the society. You will be 
reminded of the fact that the company 
was started on firm foundations, in a 
most economical and conservative man- 
ner, and that those foundations were 
the basis on which this great company 
progressed from that time on. 
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Record of Progress Through 
Depression 
By WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


HE 75th anniversary of the Equit- 
Tats brings us much to hearten us. 
The performances of the Equitable 
over these years, the part it is playing 
today in human affairs, the amazing 
and astonishing part it has played in 
the lives of people—yea, verily, in some 
from babyhood up to useful manhood— 
have come about not by reason of what 
has been said here today but have 
come about by what has been done by 
you and your predecessors with the rate 
book, and what has been done by those 
who have gone before you. 

The Equitable is great on its 75th 
anniversary because great men and 
great women have with great industry 
greatly appealed to great hearts to do 
great things. 

Five years ago we stood at the apex 
of years of prosperity that seemed to 
be destined to go on and on, an ever 
increasing prosperity. We celebrated 
in that setting the 70th anniversary of 
the Equitable, and we viewed with 
great pride the stature of the Equitable, 
high among the mighty institutions of 
its time, with an appreciation of the 
things behind that performance that 
made the Equitable real and made it an 
institution enduringly entitled to serve 
in human affairs. 

Five years have gone. The giant 
financial institutions that loomed along- 
side of us in fields other than insurance 
are not there to mark the skyline of 
1934. They are not there in their same 
magnificence. Thank God, they are 
there, for the most part, in substantial 
form! They are there, chastised, and 
changed, with a finer sense of service 
and realities. They are greater institu- 
tions than they were before. But they 
are not there as one of the out-marks 
and monuments of commanding im- 
portance. 

And how about the Equitable? To 
me it is an engaging thought, it is a 
thought I can scarcely digest, that the 
Equitable, monumental in 1929, has 
raised on that great structure a super- 
structure in those five years of crum- 
bling values, a superstructure of as- 
sets one-third as great again as the 
monument of five years ago. At that 
time the Equitable had passed the bil- 
lion dollar asset mark, passed it by 
another $150,000, but today the Equit- 
able has passed the billion and a half 
asset mark—wealth of a _ provident 
people. And, course to windward, 
hostage against want and suffering, 
penury and despair, it is measurable 
by no amount of dollars or in no 
financial terms. 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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ASSETS 


December 31, 1933 
$175,169,871.31 


Income Over Outgo 


1933 
$4,83 1,493.77 
* 
BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY 


GERARD 8S. NOLLEN 
President 


Des Moines, lowa 








35 Years Old 





What the Public Thinks 
About It 


The insurance industry has assumed that one of 
the best possible investments for the average in- 
dividual is Life Insurance. 

This is probably true. 

Now let us see what the public thinks about it. 

Recently a survey was made among 600 indi- 
viduals of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, representing 
thirty-four different types of labor and business 
occupations, by competent persons who personally 
presented the interrogatories, without interest and 
without any suggestions why the data was required 
or what the answers should be. The question 
“What do you consider the best investment for 
the average Milwaukee person?” was answered 
as follows: 

Ist choice 2d choice 
Government Bonds .. 26% 34 5.6% 
Life Insurance 20% 28 
Stocks and Bonds ; 9% 13 
Bank Deposits a4 9% 
Building & Loan 8% 
Real Estate soca 7% 
Postal Savings : 5% 
First Mortgages 4% 
Municipal Bonds 2.3% 
Miscellaneous 1.7% 
No answer, do not know. . 8% 


Total -....600° 100% 


There is food for thought in this answer. It 
would be interesting to know what people in other 
localities think about it. It is noteworthy that en- 
tirely without aid or suggestion so large a percent- 
age of Milwaukee people consider Life Insurance 
the best investment. The job will not be com- 
plete until 100% so consider it. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Association of Life Underwriters at Milwaukee, September 
24-28, 1934. 























THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITING 


To fulfill the principles of justice, brotherly 
love and fidelity; to promote welfare and en- 
hance the happiness of our people. Those are 
the fundamentals of the institution of life insur- 
ance. 


The Peoples Life of Indiana has always taken 
her place as a leader in carrying out these prin- 
ciples. 


Are you interested in building your own 
niche in your community as a Life Underwriter? 
Then you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 




















ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
INDUSTRIAL LIFF INSURANCE 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$340,391,309.00 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$32,135,459.00 


Total Claims Paid 34 Years Ending 
December 31, 1933, $95,808,431.97 








C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board Ww. R. WILLS, President 


THE NATIONAL 


Life & Accident Insurance Co., Inc. 


Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEB 
Tune in on WSM 
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JOHN APPLEGATE’S INSURANCE 











A 


ARLY one morning John Apple- 
© gate came rushing into the office 

of one of the life insurance com- 
panies, and, slamming down on the 
counter a bundle of policies, said to his 
friend Kelly, the agent: 

“Kelly, I want you to change these 
policies to monthly income; $100 a 
month for Sarah, and $75 a month for 
each of the two children. And fix it so 
that no son-of-a-gun can ever get it 
away from them.” 

This being the very thing which Kelly 
had been vainly advising his friend to 
do, he was curious to learn the cause of 
this sudden and almost frantic desire to 
accept his advice, and asked: 

“What in the world has happened up 
at your house, John?” 

“Well,” Applegate replied, “the first 
thing that happened was a long letter 
yesterday morning from my only sister, 
telling me how she had lost all her 
money and now would have to go to 
work. It was the s;ame old story—didn’t 
know how to handle money. Although 
Joe left her a good deal more than | 
will ever be able to leave Sarah, all is 
lost, and now at 52 years of age, Sister 
must go to work. Isn’t that enough to 
put a man to thinking? 


A Valk With Sarah 

“The next thing that happened was a 
little talk I had with Sarah. Last night 
after the children had been put to bed 
and we were there alone discussing 
Sister’s plight, I said to her: ‘Sarah,’ 
said I, ‘aside from what has gone into 
our life insurance, we have saved noth- 
ing. ’Tis true we have lived well, and 
are giving the children such advantages 
as we can, but if anything should hap- 
pen to me, al] that you and the children 
would have would be my life insurance. 
Now what if? that should be lost?’ 

“Here Sarah interrupted: ‘John Ap- 
plegate,’ sa‘id she, ‘this is a morbid 
subject for ws to spend the evening dis- 
cussing! In} the first place, it is absurd 
for one as young and strong as you are 
to be thinkisng about dying; and, in the 
second place}, if anything should happen 
to you, I would be well able to take care 
of the monely you would leave, instead 
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By WILLIAM T. NASH 


" During the past two decades the late William T. Nash undoubtedly did more than Y 
any other individual to popularize Monthly Income Insurance. 
and many other phases of life insurance were sold by the millions to companies and 
insurance fieldmen throughout the United States and Canada. 
popular demand, the publishers are reprinting some of the most effective of these 
writings. The following article in 8-page leaflet form, can be obtained from this 

magazine at $4.50 a hundred or $30 a thousand copies. y, 


of losing it as Sister did hers. She 
must have used very poor judgment or 
she never would have lost all that 
money. Knowing how careful I am, 
you certainly must realize that in my 
case it would be very different.’ 

“ ‘Very well, Sarah,’ I replied; ‘grant- 
ing all that, I nevertheless will ask you 
this question: What would YOU do 
with $40,000 today? If I should die to- 
night, and tomorrow Kelly should come 
here to the house and count out and 
lay in your hands in cold cash $40,000, 
to be your own and for you to do with 
as you pleased, what would 
with it?’ 

“*Why,’ said Sarah, ‘I would put it 
in the bank, of course. Do you think I 
would keep all that money in the house, 
or carry it around with me?’ 

“<*Certainly not, my dear,’ I answered 
patiently, ‘but you fail to get my point. 
This is a serious matter, and what I 
want to know is—how would you invest 
that $40,000 to have it absolutely safe 


you do 











THEY REQUIRE INCOME 


Sarah, John Applegate's wife, 
was not to be caught nap- 
ping. Naturally, she wouldn't 
know what to do with $40,000 
in a lump sum but "You seem 
to forget," she said, "that 
there are plenty of men who 
know all about such things 
and who make a business of 
advising people how to invest 
their money." John had for- 
gotten that and so he hustled 
down to the agent and 
changed his insurance io 
Monthly Income. 








His leaflets on this 


In response to 








and at the same time yield an income 
sufficient for your support and the chil- 
dren’s education?’ 

“‘Well, of all things!’ exclaimed 
Sarah in disgust. ‘What a question, 
when you know very well that I never 
have had one bit of experience in put- 
ting money out at interest! You seem 
to forget that there are plenty of men 
who know all about such things and 
who make a business of advising people 
how to invest their money. Some make 
a specialty of advising widows, and of 
course they would know what such a 
one ought to invest in and what per 
cent she would have to have to pay her 
expenses. And surely, John, you would 
give me credit for being smart enough 
to consult one of these experts before I 
would even think of lending a penny to 
anyone. Women are not so helpless as 
you seem to think, when they can have 
such men to handle their money for 
them and to relieve them of all the 
danger and of the worry over those 
things they know nothing about.’ 


She Did Not Know 


“With this the discussion ended, and 
now, Kelly, you know why I am here 
this morning to have my policies 
changed to monthly income. Sarah, God 
bless her! was right. She did not know. 
It was not possible for her to know. 
Yet she had done her part but J had not 
done mine. I am the culprit, for long 
ago I should have taken steps to save 
her from this danger. 

“What would 7 do with $40,000 which 
I myself had not earned and saved, and 
when I never in my life saw that much 
money together at one time? But, ah, 
Kelly, it is very different with a woman 
when she loses her all! And but for the 
picture forced on me by Sister’s letter, 
my eyes would not have been opened, 
and Sarah, provided she outlived me, 
would have become the innocent victim 
of my failure to protect her from her 
own inexperience, and from those who 
‘make a specialty of advising widows’ 
what to do with their money. I am 
willing to dig for Sarah and the chil- 
dren, but not to support the sharks at. 
their expense if I can help it.” 
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REHABILITATING THE 


URING recent weeks, whenever 
I have discussed the business 
of fire insurance with anyone— 
either layman or initiate—an outstand- 
ing topic of the conversation has been 
the rehabilitation plan of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, New 
York. Executives, agents and brokers 
throughout the country are conscious 
that the full rehabilitation of the Globe 
& Rutgers will be a feat without 
parallel in the history of fire insurance. 
They are also conscious that a tre- 
mendous driving force is at work re- 
building the structure of the company 
and gathering up the tangled skeins of 
its fate to weave them into a solid pat- 
tern of future success. With already 
more than 1500 signed consents to its 
rehabilitation plan, obtained from all 
the States and from foreign lands as 
well, there is a strong possibility that 
the Globe & Rutgers will emerge from 
its difficulties as a completely recon- 
structed organization in the near fu- 
ture. The consents of claimants fore- 
shadow this, the appreciation of the 
company’s securities indicates it, and 
the managerial ability that worked out 
the plan and bent every energy toward 
its consummation lends more than hope 
to the prospect. 


Unique Problem Faced 

In the months that have passed since 
the Globe & Rutgers went into re- 
habilitation, the operations of the com- 
pany have been unique. Although most 
of the insurance business, as such, was 
at a standstill, there were many policies 
which had not been cancelled. The re- 
sult the original spectacle of a 
corporation both active and inactive. 
Added to the problem were the unavoid- 
able legal restrictions imposed on any 
procedure and the prime necessity of 
handling the complicated financial 
burdens in such a manner as to bring 
order out of chaos and make smooth 
the way for real and active progress 
the rehabilitation plan is com- 
pleted. The very size of the company 
made the task more difficult and its 
ultimate success will put an honor mark 
on the scroll of fire insurance history. 

When the Globe & Rutgers reenters 
the field, the major credit for its re- 
birth must rightly go to one man— 
H. Edward Bilkey, its executive vice- 
president. He it is who has borne 
“the heat of the day;” his is the un- 
tiring watchfulness that has conserved 
the organization; his is the patience 


was 


once 











Energy and Ability of 
H.Edward Bilkey 
(above) Are Responsible 
for an Epic of the Fire 


Insurance Business 


By GENE ROESCH 








that has dealt with the myriad irrita- 
tions which naturally came into play; 
he it is whose executive mind has con- 
tinued to meet and overcome the count- 
less obstacles which the _ situation 
necessarily produced. When I called on 
Mr. Bilkey last week to go over the 
entire status of the company with him, 
I was more interested in the corpora- 
tion’s future plans than in its present 
difficulties. When the company returns 
to the field will it be board or non- 
board? What of its production the- 
cries? What of its agency plant? 

Possessing none of the fossilized and 
stereotyped clichés that have sapped the 
vitality of some “clinging vine” execu- 
tives, Mr. Bilkey has youth enough to 
welcome new and practical ideas and 
yet has experience enough to distin- 
guish the valuable from the useless. 
His conduct of the struggle on behalf 
of the Globe & Rutgers and his leader- 
ship of his associates in what has been 
one of the most interesting of modern 
business efforts have proved his man- 
agerial ability. 


GLOBE & RUTGERS « 


To my inquiry about the company’s 
prospective methods, Mr. Bilkey said: 
“I believe that the company will suc- 
ceed in its rehabilitation plan. When 
it does, we shall go back into the field 
as a board unit. This means our defi- 
nite identification with the other fire 
insurance companies which have done 
so much in the work of fire prevention 
and property conservation.” 

Continuing the development of his 
theme, Mr. Bilkey went on to say: “The 
loyalty of the agency forces through- 
out this crisis has been a source both 
of amazement and gratification. Many 
agents, even those who are stockhold- 
ers, have given generously of their sup- 
port and effort toward the end for 
which we here are all striving. I am 
confident that, once in the field and 
with our finances fully in order, the 
agents of the country will accord us a 
welcoming hand. It is our intention, 
both of necessity and of genuine in- 
clination, to run an agents’ company— 
an organization to which agents and 
brokers can bring their business know- 
ing that it will be expertly and 
humanly dealt with.” 


Status of Securities 


Knowing his established background 
both as underwriter and as financial 
student, I asked Mr. Bilkey whether he 
thought that the mandates of the Fed- 
eral Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion would directly affect the Globe & 
Rutgers portfolio.” It is not likely that 
the Commission’s rulings will have any 
direct bearing on us,” was his reply. 
“The present status of our securities 
and our insistence on future liquidity 
will bring happy results. Increases in 
value of our securities are apparently 
in order and the financial outlook, so 
far as an active Globe & Rutgers is 
voncerned, is obviously that of any well- 
managed fire insurance company of 
comparable size. We anticipate certain 
difficulties that others, not in like cir- 
cumstances, may not expect, but normal 
market conditions will not affect these 
and the reorganized Globe & Rutgers 
will be able to meet any contingency.” 

Though not born to fire insurance, 
Mr. Bilkey has been actively identified 
with it for many years and has had 
extensive field experience as well as in- 
tensive home-office work. He has been 
a keen student of underwriting and has 
also so applied himself to investment 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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* COMMENT 








American Standards Will 
Prevail, Says M. J. Cleary 


Convention Keynote Address to 
Fieldmen of Northwestern 
Mutual Decidedly Optimistic 


Addressing 1300 field represen- 
tatives of the company assembled 
at the home office for the company’s 
annual convention, M. J. Cleary, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
expressed entire confidence that the 
American public is capable of working 
itself out of the present difficulties and 
hazards. Along these lines he said in 
his address: 

“IT think we are justified in having 
confidence that the American people will 
rehabilitate themselves along lines 
which have characterized the American 
people in the years which have gone by. 
The situation here is different from that 
in some of the old countries which have 
undergone destructive processes. We 
are not in the same position as coun- 
tries which lost the World War and 
have suffered other handicaps which 
have blocked their recovery. 

“In my opinion the outstanding note 
at the present time and for some time 
past has been the confidence of Amer- 
icans in our own Government and our 
own people. The leadership in America 
upon which we depend because of the 
type of institution our Government is 
must necessarily be political. Political 
leadership is always responsive to in- 
telligent public sentiment. If the public 
sentiment of America is sound with 
references to policies to be pursued we 
can rely upon a responsiveness to the 
leadership of the country.” 

Discussing the subject of farm mort- 
gages which have been refinanced 
through the Federal Land Banks and 
Federal Farm Credit Corporation the 
discounts which have been accrued in 
the Northwestern, he said, were less 
than three-twentieths of 1 per cent. 

“These are not shoestring sales,” 
President Cleary said, and continued, 
“in 133 cases more than 50 per cent of 
the full sale price was paid to the 
company in cash or government guar- 
anteed bonds. 

“In that connection,” President 
Cleary declared, “the life insurance 
company will be confronted by exactly 
the same problem that confronts any 
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other investor or institution which is 
seeking for the same quality in invest- 
ments that the life company seeks. The 
advantage which the life insurance 
company has over the individual] in- 
vestor is the fact that it has old invest- 
ments made at the rate levels prevailing 
at the time of investment many times 
the annual volume that is required to 
invest at prevailing rates. The policy- 
holder, old or new, who pays money to 
the life company today is participating 
in the advantages which accrue from 
these old and higher interest rate in- 
vestments. The lower investment level 
does not in any degree involve the 
safety of life insurance. The most that 
it can do if it persists is moderately 
to increase the cost to the policyholder.” 











RECORD ATTENDANCE 


The anniversary banquet of the 
Equitable Society field force, 
home office personnel and guests 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, last week, is said to 
have established a record for 
attendance at hotel dinners. 
Twenty-seven hundred and sev- 
enteen persons graced the board. 
The after dinner speakers were 
John Bassett Moore, William 
Alexander, Morgan J. O'Brien, 
George S. Van Schaick and 
President Parkinson. 























———— 


Philadelphia Plans For 


Big Association Year 


Educational Activities Will Be 
Broadened; Advance Sales 
Congress; New Committees 





PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 1—An educa- 
tional course of a series of six lectures 
is just one of the planks of the am- 
bitious program for the coming year 
being considered by the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
outlined by President Millard R. Orr 
to the officers and directors of the as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Orr said that Irvin Bendiner, 
who, in addition to being an outstand- 
ing life underwriter is also an instruc- 
tor in life insurance salesmanship at 
the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has agreed 
to study the situation and make recom- 
mendations to the educational commit- 
tee, of which he is a member. The 
plan, as it now stands, comprises a 
series of six lectures with the subjects 
to be timely and practical from an un- 
derwriting standpoint. The lecturers 
will be men outstanding in knowledge 
of their subjects. 

The association also plans an early 
start on its sales congress for 1935. 
It plans to modify the general plan of 
the congress and give it a more general 
appeal. Mr. Orr suggested to his di- 
rectors that a date in February be se- 
lected for next year. 

The association has set a goal of 600 
members for the present administration 
and to that end is seriously considering 
a group membership plan in a number 
of agencies whereby the monthly col- 
lection of dues is made by the agency 
which at regular intervals will send a 
check covering the pro-rata dues of all 


‘its association members. 


Mr. Orr also announced the chair- 
men of standing committees. They are: 
A. B. Levy, program and meetings; 
R. U. Hergesheimer, managers; H. P. 
Goodfriend, supervisors; H. Orpen, 
agents; S. A. Butler, membership; W. 
A. Craig, chartered life underwriters; 
J. R. Montgomery, civic relations; 
A. Rushton Allen, legislative; C. H. 
Orr, educational; Jackson Maloney, 
fiduciaries; W. G. Rutherford, pub- 
licity; G. W. Rhawn, house; J. E. Will- 
ing, recreational. 
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Record of Progress 
(Concluded from page 13) 


This colossal institution of life insur- 
ance has gone along with us. The life 
insurance business as a whole—the 
business to which our first fealty should 
come—has, during those five years, 
shown for every year increased assets. 





Development of Policy 


Forms 
By WILLIAM M. DUFF 


DON’T believe that all the good 

things that might come out of the 
Equitable have yet been devised or 
have yet made their appearance; and it 
is a personal hope, it is what I feel may 
be joined in by many, the hope that 
some time or other the Equitable will 
get back of the accident and health 
business, will devise a proper disability 
clause at a proper rate so that any of the 
ills that come to humanity may be taken 
care of by this great institution, 
whether it is a permanent disability or 
a temporary disability. 

Where would we be today if the idea of 
group insurance under the leadership 
of that brilliant young man, Mr. Gra- 
ham, now our vice-president, had not 
been developed to the extent to which 
it has? I think, perhaps, that I may 
get an extra star in my crown because 
through group life insurance I have 
gone into some 2500 homes at the time 
of death, when the breadwinner was 
taken away, and have distributed in 
those 2500-plus homes something over 
$4,000,000. 

Under the leadership of these men 
whose names I have mentioned, we 
passed on from one victory to another. 
Today I think we can be justly proud 
ef the 75 years of trusteeship which 
has been rendered by all of these men, 
from William C. Alexander, Henry B. 
Hyde, James W. Alexander, Paul Mor- 
ton, Judge Day, and now by Thomas I. 
Parkinson—proud of the trusteeship, 
proud of the $3,000,000,000 that has 
been paid out to beneficiaries of policies 
and to those who have lived to see the 
completion of their contracts, proud of 
the confidence that the public has given 
us in the $6,000,000,000 of insurance 
coverage that is in force, proud of the 
security that has been given these peo- 
ple through the wars and the panics 
and the pestilences, and proud not only 
of the strength of the Equitable, not 
only in a money way but in the distri- 
bution that there has been accomplished 
in the manner of distributing risks in 
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an underwriting sense and also in an 
investment sense. 

You in the home office and we in the 
field should be humble today—and I 
really mean this—when we examine the 
history of the past. There were giants 
in those days. 

And, with all due respect to you men 
in the field, and to you men in the home 
office, we might with profit study the 
history of our predecessors. They pio- 
neered. They made decisions. They did 
not look for the approval of this, that, 
or the other company. They pioneered. 
They blazed the trail, and because of 
what they did we are here today; and 
what they did is an indication, some in- 
dication, of what we should do. 





An All Time Service 
By FRANK L. JONES 


HEN we speak of our product as 

“Life Insurance,” we are in fact 
correct in its name. We literally step 
into the field of living human experi- 
ence, limitations and instincts. We add 
a helping hand to human life that is 
inspired by the genius of these two 
foundational urges or principles. No 
imagination is needed to understand 
that self-preservation means that we 
want to preserve our lives so long as we 
can. We reach out for longevity—we 
destroy and otherwise control the fac- 
tors which would seek to shorten life; 
neither does it require imagination to 
understand that we want to project, 
develop and nurture with dignity those 
lives for which we are the sponsors 
as parents and guardians. 

In the institutions of business which 
are in most respects totally unlike our 
institution, there are the limiting man- 
made laws of supply and demand and 
of profit and loss. Life insurance is 
not circumscribed by the operation of 
either of these; in fact, we use them 
practically not at all. As we look for- 
ward 75 years we have reason for en- 
couragement in the thing we do. 

We are helping people in matters 
which lie far deeper than those of taste 
or reason or of utility. We tie our pro- 
gram to that essence of human life 
which represents its two most con- 
spicuous common denominators. In the 
look ahead, therefore, I suggest that we 
tune our words and our actions to the 
problems we solve. To do that, we must 
avoid the greatest danger we face, and 
that is the interpretation of our insti- 
tution as merely another business or- 
ganization. 

The genius of insurance is in a sys- 
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tem—not in men. Its rule is scientific, 
The merchandise of business is perish- 
able goods; the merchandise of life in- 
surance is security and love. Within 
proper finite limits, therefore, we may 
well say: “Not for a day but for all 
time,” because the things we do in the 
Equitable are soundly based upon those 
instincts and principles of life that en- 
dure for all time. 


Service to Nation 
and Company 


By DR. WILLIAM SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE 


AM sure those of us who were here 

yesterday turned backward in our 
minds to personal experiences. I had 
my mind turned back to my first ex- 
perience practically with life insurance. 
In the little parsonage in New England 
where my father was, at the end of 
each year, when we tried to make re- 
solves for the coming year, the great 
thing, was to get enough money to- 
gether to pay the premium upon the 
life insurance policy of the pastor and 
the father, so that the rest of us, the 
little group around mother, could have 
assurance in the coming year, if 
calamity should befall us. 

Years afterward I realized what 
that investment meant, beginning the 
year with a clean record of an anchor 
to financial windward. 

When we start out today on this 
next—not 75 years, not a day or a year 
or 75 years but with an institution of 
this kind, forever, as long as man shall 
last and needs help, if we look about 
today and take sightings as to where 
we are, we won’t need to read the 
newspaper of the morning as to what 
happened across the seas, we need not 
look at the report of the Congressional 
Committee meeting at the Bar Associa- 
tion a short time ago, three weeks ago, 
we need not look at the barometer. It 
is very low but it is starting to rise. 
The visibility seems to be improving, I 
believe that it is, but we must admit 
if we take soundings that there is an 
economic war still on and that the 
armistice was not a peace. Armistice 
doesn’t mean peace. 

A new order seems to be aborning. 
There are many who would destroy all 
and begin again. Others, wiser, hear 
the demands for change but with clear 
vision would preserve that which is 
worth while, correct that which is 
wrong and alter our present systems 
in an orderly way for the good of all 
mankind. 
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Four Reliance Managers 
Head Local Associations 


Four representatives of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
have been elected presidents of: their 
local Life Underwriters Associations. 

Manager H. T. Burnett of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Department was in- 
stalled as president of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association at a 
luncheon in the Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium June 22. Mr. Burnett has 
been with Reliance Life for 15 years 
and has been active in the Pittsburgh 
association. In 1929, the Western 
Pennsylvania Department won the 
Hemingway Cup, awarded for excellent 
service and cooperating with the Pitts- 
burgh association. 

Manager Thomas F. Lawrence of the 
Iilinois Department was inducted as 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters at its annual meet- 
ing in the Hotel Sherman June 28. The 
election was held by mail ballot and 
the slate chosen by the nominating com- 
mittee was unanimously elected. Mr. 
Lawrence has risen in the natural order 
of promotion of the association, having 
served in the various capacities of a 
director, treasurer, chairman of the 
General Agents and Managers Division 
and vice-president. 

Wilson Slick, manager of the Wilson 
Slick Agency, Johnstown, Pa., was 
elected president of the Johnstown As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at a 
meeting of that group in the Johns- 
town Y. M. C. A. July 14. Mr. Slick 
has built an outstanding agency in the 
11 years he has been with Reliance 
and in 1933 was the first to be awarded 
the H. G. Scott Organization Trophy. 
As for his work in the Johnstown As- 
sociation, he was chairman of the 
Financial Independence Week Commit- 
tee in 1934 and Johnstown received 
honorable mention from the national 
committee for the results achieved. 

G. A. Pleus, Reliance general agent 
in Florida, was elected president of the 
Orlando Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at the annual election June 21 at 
the Angebilt. Mr. Pleus has been with 
Reliance for 22 years and has been ac- 
tive in the Orlando Association for 
some time. 





Engagement Announced 

October 10 has been announced as 
the date of the marriage of Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Williams, eldest daughter of 
Charles F. Williams, president of The 
Western and Southern Life, to Law- 
rence H. Kyte, Cincinnati attorney. 
1934 
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Naming Contingent 
Beneficiary Vital 


A veteran life insurance salesman 
offered a publication hint some time | 
ago. He said: “The most important | 
thing you can emphasize to your agent 
readers is that they should never write | 
a policy payable to surviving children | 
of contingent beneficiaries.” He cited | 
several cases in which the policy pro- | 
ceeds became the basis of lawsuits | 
rather than the protection for which | 
the moneys were originally intended. | 
This same point is stressed by the Lin- 
coln National Life in a recent issue of 
the “Emancipator” which warns as 
follows: 

“The company will not write a policy | 
payable to “the surviving children” of | 
a contingent beneficiary. 

“This is due to the fact that certain 
vexatious complications may arise, if | 
and when the proceeds become pay- | 
able to the lawful issue of the con- | 
tingent beneficiary. It would have to | 
be determined who and where they are, 
and the agreement, itself, might be sub- | 
ject to legal complications, which might | 
cause the company, or any of the chil- 
dren, to question the legality of the 
agreement, and ask the court for a 
legal interpretation of it. 

“The company feels that the best 
interests of all parties are served when 
the policy proceeds are made payable 
to named beneficiaries, whether they are 
original beneficiaries or contingent 
beneficiaries.” 





Boosts Long Production 
Record With Nine Sales 


Jesse E. Downs of Missouri, in his 
340th consecutive week of membership 
in the Weekly Producers Club of the 
Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, turned in nine applications and 
led all the members of the Weekly Pep 
Club. Not only has he the longest con- 
secutive run of weekly production but 
he is also able to set a week-by-week 
pace that other agents can’t follow. 
Truly a remarkable record. 





Essay Contest Held 


The Protective Life of Birmingham 
awarded prizes last week to winners in 
its annual thrift essay contest con- 
ducted among 4-H Club girls of the 
state. Winners in the contest will be 
sent to the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute to attend the agricultural short 
course during August. 





AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


WO or three years ago, at a New 

York sales conference, I heard a 
very successful life insurance salesman 
telling about 1500 other salesmen how 
he managed to beat a rather stiff self- 
imposed production quota each year. 
He utilized a number of familiar and 
more or less fundamental prospecting 
and selling rules, but one purely in- 
dividual stunt remained in my memory. 
This salesman made it an invariable 
practice to stand for a moment before 
his dressing mirror before leaving the 
house each morning and have a little 
chat with himself. He would say: 
“Jones, you are a fine life insurance 
agent and the way you are going to 
knock them over today is nobody’s busi- 
ness.” Or words to that effect. He 
put his heart into this assurance. 


* * * 


HIS was back in the early part of 

the depression when it was permis- 
sible to come right out into the open 
with an opinion that our economic 
troubles were mostly of a mental na- 
ture and so the psychology of the idea 
appealed to me. At the same meeting, 
General Agent Ellis, of the Home Life 
of New York, delivered a fine address 
on selling in which he laid 90 per cent 
of all failures directly to the destructive 
influence of plain ordinary fear. 

ca * * 


A illustration of what mental at- 
titude can do for one’s physical 
being was presented to the field force 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety at the 75th anniversary meeting 
in New York last week when Dr. Wil- 
liam Seaman Bainbridge, a director of 
the Society, related an anecdote in con- 
nection with his address. Discussing 
disease trends, he told of the doctor, 
a former noted athlete, who always 
spoke disparagingly of “nerves.” Five 
of the skeptical one’s associates con- 
spired to put him in his place and the 
first to meet the doctor in the morning 
asked: “Why, what’s the matter, Jim?” 
“Nothing.” “Were you up all night?” 
“No.” “Then, what’s wrong? You look 
a little pale. Did you take anything 
last night?” And soon. At intervals 
during the day the other four found oc- 
casion to say about the same things 
to the doctor with the consequence that 
he took to his bed before the day was 
over, doubtless recovering with a spurt 
of violent activity when the joke was 
explained to him. 
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President Arnold Host to 
Company's Leading Agents 

Twenty fishermen can testify to the 
fact that fish—big fish—can be caught 
in the waters of Basswood Lake on the 
Canadian border, where, on an island, 
is situated the cabin of President O. J. 
Arnold of the Northwestern National 
Life. The twenty, all members of 
NwNL’s field force, have just returned 
from a visit to those waters as Mr. 
Arnold’s guests, having been invited by 
him at the close of the Arnold Month 
campaign last fall as a gesture of his 
appreciation for their good work dur- 
ing that honor month. 

The fieldmen who were invited to Mr. 
Arnold’s cabin were L. A. Isaacson, Los 
Angeles; J. Fuler Groom, Wichita; 
B. M. Stewart, Houston; P. L. Hamil- 
ton, Minneapolis, Kansas; Craig Ken- 
nedy, Wichita; E. A. Warren, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; F. G. Ball, Madison, 
South Dakota; H. J. Wulfsberg, Dick- 
inson, North Dakota; B. E. Wi'liams, 
Omaha; and F. L. McCullough, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. General agents were 
not eligible for the personal producers’ 
party. 

General agents and managers who 
were invited because of the accomplish- 
ments of their agencies were Truman 
H. Cummings, Detroit; Walter A. 
Bachman, Wichita; Homer G. Hewitt, 
Houston; George R. Whitlock and J. P. 


Orchard, Omaha; W. F. Preston, Great 
Falls, Montana; R. B. Daniel, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; L. A. Deininger, Dayton, 
Ohio; T. J. Harbaugh, Champaign, IIli- 
nois, and Earle Zinn, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 





Clyde Young's Thirtieth 
Year With Monarch Life 


Yesterday, Clyde W. Young, president 
of the Monarch Life of Springfield, ob- 
served the anniversary of his thirtieth 
year of service with that company. 
President Young, who was recently 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, joined the Monarch 
Life when it was still the Masonic 
Mutual Accident in 1904 and not only 
has seen the name of the company 
changed to Monarch Life, but has seen 
the organization increase its premium 
income from $1,029,081 in 1924, when 
he became its head, to $2,858,456. The 
present standing of the company is in 
itself a tribute to the quality of his 
leadership during the past decade. 





Pacific Mutual Promotion 


John H. Russell, manager for the 
home office agency of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Fred W. Pierce as junior as- 
sistant manager of the agency. 








Perfect for “Package Selling’”—The FIVE 


STAR ANNUITY with the FAMILY INCOME 


RIDER as offered by THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana. This 


plan provides in one unit: Clean-up Fund, income for 


dependents, and a retirement income for the insured 


himself. » » 





L.O.M.A. Proceedings 
Are Now Available 


Copies of the printed Proceedings of 
the 1934 Special Conferences of the 
Life Office Management Association 
are now being distributed. These Pro- 
ceedings contain material of consider- 
able interest to administrative officers 
of life companies, especially those hav- 
ing supervision over personnel activi- 
ties, life office planning, budgeting, 
budgetary control, and investment and 
property management routines. 

These Proceedings are available to 
all interested in the activities of this 
organization. Copies may be obtained 
by non-members of the Association for 
$5.00 each, the order to be sent to 
Frank L. Rowland, secretary, Box 1110, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Oregon Permits Aviation 
Exclusion Contract Clause 

Provisions or riders excluding the 
hazard of aviation will be permitted in 
life insurance contracts issued in the 
state of Oregon on and after Aug. 15, 
1934, Commissioner A. H. Averill an- 
nounces in an order rescending depart- 
ment ruling No. 27. 


Pan-American Fieldmen 
Honor President Ellis 


Members of the Pan-American Life 
field organization are “flying high” 
this month in connection with the an- 
nual President’s Month campaign 
honoring Crawford H. Ellis, president 
of the company, whose birthday is in 
August. The campaign is in the form 
of the “August Offensive of the Presi 
dent’s Flying Squadron”—a fleet of 
planes each representing an agency of 
the Pan-American. 





Pacific Mutual Gains 

Complete figures showing the new 
business of the Pacific Mutual Life for 
the first six months of 1934 are now 
available and amount to $27,574,000 on 
a paid-for basis. 

The corresponding figure for the 
first six months of 1933 was $19,004,- 
000, indicating a very gratifying gain 
for the first six months of 1934 over 
the first half of 1933. 





Licensed in California 

Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell has issued license to operate in 
California to the Hercules Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, owned by 
Sears-Roebuck. 
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Wisconsin Residents Nearing 
Their Threescore and Ten 


Wisconsin has made the top score of 
longevity among the eight states for 
which life tables have so far been com- 
puted by statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company for the 
period 1929-1931. This top score—an 
average length of life of 61.51 years for 
white males and 64.60 years for white 
females—is held by the Badger State, 
the statisticians surmise, largely be- 
cause it has a greater proportion of 
rural population than any of the states 
tabulated. It is a common observation 
that, on an average, rural districts have 
a more favorable mortality than urban. 

In reporting the fine showing made 
by Wisconsin, the statisticians point 
out that this is still less, by several 
years, than the splendid longevity rec- 
ord made by New Zealand. 

The average length of life for white 
males in the four other East North 
Central States, is: Indiana, 60.04 
years; Michigan, 59.80; Ohio, 59.78, 
and Illinois, 59.02 years. In the pro- 
portion of rural population, Wisconsin 
leads with 56.3 per cent; Indiana has 
53.7 per cent; Ohio, 41.1 per cent; 
Michigan, 39.4 per cent, and Illinois, 
34.9 per cent. 

“It will be seen that, except for the 
interchange of Ohio and Michigan,” the 
insurance company statisticians state, 
“these two orders of rank of the five 
states are the same, and as regards 
Ohio and Michigan, their expectations 
of life are so nearly alike they could 
be regarded as practically tied.” 

The tabulation of longevity in the 
Middle Atlantic States, reported earlier 
by the insurance company statisticians, 
gave white males in New Jersey an ex- 
pectation of life of 58.96 years and 
white females, 62.72 years; white males 
in New York, 57.84 years and white 
females, 61.72 years; and white males 
in Pennsylvania, 57.68 years and white 
females, 61.35 years. 


Resigns As Vice-President 

R. N. Stevenson, 
the Postal Union Life and former vice- 
president of the Pacific States Life, has 
announced his resignation from the 
Postal Union effective July 24. No 
future plans have been announced by 
Mr. Stevenson, although he will remain 
in the life insurance business. The 
Postal Union Life was recently pur- 
chased by interests which are at pres- 
ent organizing the Globe Life Insurance 
Company. 


vice-president of 
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JOINS NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 





Alfred G. Correll 


The New England Mutual announces 
the appointment, effective August 1, of 
Alfred G. Correll, as general agent 
for Brooklyn, in succession to Samuel 
A. Boyd, resigned. The offices of the 
agency will remain at 16 Court Street. 

Mr. Correll has been engaged in life 
insurance, under General Agents L. A. 
Cerf, and Beers and DeLong (later 
C. E. Delong). In 1929 he became as- 
sistant manager to C. Preston Daw- 
son. 


Shanghai Life President 
Sees Brighter Prospects 


An appreciation of the value of life 
insurance, both to individuals and busi- 
ness organizations, is steadily growing 
among the Chinese people and the out- 
look for companies operating in that 
country is extremely bright, in the 
opinion of Mansfield Freeman, presi- 
dent of the Asia Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Shanghai. The Asia Life is an 
American company and is a member of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford. 

Mr. Freeman has been visiting Hart- 
ford in the course of a combined busi- 
ness and vacation trip to the United 
States and has been consulting with 
members of the Research Bureau staff 
on various insurance matters. He has 
also called at the home office of several 
of the insurance companies located in 
Hartford. 


West Coast Changes 


R. M. Plake has arrived in Los An- 
geles from the home office of the Acacia 
Mutual Life at Washington, D. C., to 
assume the duties as the company’s 
Southern California office, succeeding 
Charles K. Warren as district super- 
visor, who resigned recently to join the 
Occidental Life. 














come better salesmen! 








« GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS * 


NEW KIND OF PUBLICATION 
SERVES, HELPS SELL! 


Guardian Life salesmen look forward twice monthly to re- 


ceiving their copies of SERVICE. 


SERVICE is a new kind of Company magazine. Each issue 
is full of sales ideas! Its name tells its reason for being: 
SERVICE serves. It helps Guardian Underwriters to be- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Candidate He said: “The 13,000 men in this 


Three Canadians Listed 
On Convention Program 





Plans for Milwaukee Meeting of Na- 
tional Association Rapidly Nearing 
Completion; Convention Dates Sep- 
tember 24 to 28 





The three Canadian speakers who 
will provide the international flavor to 
the program of the fifth international 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada which 
will be held at the Hotel Schroeder at 
Milwaukee, Sept. 24-28, are John Nel- 
son, supervisor of the public relations 
department of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada at Montreal; Nor- 
man B. McKibbin, C.L.U., general 
agent, Dominion of Canada General In- 
surance Company, Toronto, Canada, 
and Frank Robinson, branch manager, 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Montreal. 

Mr. Nelson is one of the best known 
journalists of Canada and in the ca- 
pacity of manager, editor and pub- 
lisher, he has been connected with many 
leading daily newspapers in British 
Columbia and other parts of Canada. 
He has been a contributing editor of 
MacLean’s Magazine and is a contribu- 
tor to Cosmopolitan, World’s Work, and 
ther magazines. 

This will not be the first time that 
Mr. McKibbin has participated in the 
program of an international conven- 
tion. In 1926 he was president of the 
Toronto Life Underwriters Association 
and attended the international conven- 
tion held at Atlantic City in that year. 
Mr. McKibbin has been identified with 
the life insurance business since he re- 
turned from the World War in 1919. 
For six years he was branch manager 
for the Travelers Insurance Company 
in Toronto and since 1931 he has been 
the head of his own very 
agency with which his two eldest sons 
are also identified. 

Mr. McKibbin is an interesting and 
convincing speaker and at the Milwau- 
kee convention he will talk on the 
subject “Estate Analysis Selling.” 

Mr. Robinson was born in Ireland 
and completed his studies in Arts and 
Divinity at the Methodist College, Bel- 
fast. He entered the field of life in- 
surance more than 15 years ago and 
within a year after taking up the rate 
book he was made manager at Rainey 
River, Ontario. Later he moved to 
Toronto and became assistant manager 
for the Mutual Life of Canada. 


‘ 
successiul 
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Md. Gubernatorial 
Pledges Protection To Agents 


BALTIMORE, July 28—A halt on the 
alleged practice of some state officials 
and employees acting as insurance 
agents and influencing the sale of insur- 
ance contracts, through the advantage 
obtained by their political positions, will 
be called by Harry W. Nice, candidate 
for the Republican gubernatorial nomi- 
nation, in the event of his election. 

The promise was made by Mr. Nice 
in an address before the members of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association. 


state who gain their livelihood through 
the selling of insurance should not be 
handicapped, impoverished and _ ren- 
dered helpless through the vicious prac- 
tice of permitting state officials and 
employees to act as insurance agents 
and influencing the sale of insurance 
through the advantage obtained by 
their several political positions. 

“T would consider it my duty to pro- 
hibit state employees from obtaining a 
license to sell, or act as agents, or in 
any other manner influence the sale of 
insurance directly or indirectly.” 





enterprises. 


need 








Help These Criers 


Ambition 1s not dead. 


All over America men are striving 
to organize and carry on business 


They need protection during 
this building process and will 


come firmly established. 


Tell them how Life Insurance 
for business purposes can 
serve them. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


EpwarkpD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


it when they have be- 
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Monarch Fire Will 


Increase Capital 


Company to Issue 200,000 More 
Shares at $7.50 and Also To 
Transfer $100,000 to Surplus 


Capital of the Monarch Fire of Cleve- 
land (affiliated with the Pearl and the 
Eureka-Security) will be increased 
from 100,000 shares to 300,000 shares 
and the par value will be reduced from 
$5 to $4 per share, thereby adding 
$100,000 to surplus. Action to this ef- 
fect will be taken at a special meeting 
of stockholders to be held on Aug. 15. 

Stockholders have been notified that 
they will have the right to subscribe 
to the new stock at $7.50 per share. 
The Pearl Assurance, parent unit, is 
reported willing to subscribe for such 
stock as the stockholders do not take 
up to a total of 100,000 shares at the 
same rate of $7.50 per share. Shares 
not taken by stockholders nor by the 
Pearl will be offered to the public at 
$7.50 per share. Offering to the public, 
if any, will probably be made by Otis 
& Company. 

The price at which the new stock is 
to be sold, plus the transfer of $100,000 
from capital to surplus, will further 
increase the company’s surplus account. 
Registry of the new shares with the 
Federal Trade Commission under the 
terms of the amended Federal Securi- 
ties Act is alleged to be mandatory be- 
fore the stock can be offered. 





Pacific National Fire 
Opens Eastern Office 


The Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, opened its 
Eastern Department yesterday in the 
Independence Building at Philadelphia 
with William A. Waters as manager. 
The territory under the jurisdiction of 
the new office takes in the New Eng- 
land States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Ohio and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Pacific National is a member of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, but is not affiliated elsewhere. 
The company’s stock is controlled by 
the Transamerica Holding Company, 
which is an offspring of the Trans- 
america Corporation. 


William L. Wallace, vice-president 


of the company, who has been survey- 
ing opportunities in the East and Mid- 
dle West, will remain in Philadelphia 
for a fortnight or more to get the 
Eastern Department “under way.” 


Survey Indicates 


High Fire Hazards 


Nationwide Study Reveals More 
Than 81 Per Cent of Houses 
in 63 Cities Built of Wood 


Fire insurance underwriters can de- 
rive little comfort from a consideration 
of factors involving hazards through- 
out the nation. Just when it appears 
that the loss ratio for this year will 
show a satisfactory downward trend, 
along comes the worrying information 
that out of 1,728,521 dwelling struc- 
tures, 1,404,466 are made of wood. The 
degree of fire hazard represented in 
those figures is something to concern 
fire insurance in general. 

More than 81 per cent of the dwell- 
ing structures in 63 cities recently sur- 
veyed by the Real Property Inventory 
Unit of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are of 
frame construction, according to pre- 
liminary statistics. The survey, con- 
ducted under the supervision of Daniel 
E. Casey, shows that out of 1,728,521 
dwelling structures, 1,404,466 were 
built of wood. The remaining nearly 
19 per cent represents. structures 
built of brick, stucco, concrete, stone 
and other materials, with reports not 
indicating the material used in 1360 
cases. 

There are few exceptions among the 
63 cities where wood does not take first 
rank in the kind of building material 
used. Those cities where brick dwell- 
ings outnumber the wooden structures, 
and consequently where frame construc- 
tion takes second place, include Fred- 
erick and Hagerstown, Md.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Santa Fe., N. M. However, in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, 
Ore.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Sacramento and 
San Diego, Cal.; Topeka, Kan.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Baton Rouge, La.; Fargo, N. D.; Boise, 
Idaho; Casper, Wyo.; Binghamton, N. 
Y., and Lansing, Mich., stucco struc- 
tures take second rank, relegating 
brick construction to third place. 


Pearl Has Withdrawn 


From Pacific Board 


Action Is No Surprise in Light 
of Aggressive Attitude Which 
Led to E.U.A. Separation Plan 





Observant executives were scarcely 
surprised this week when it became 
known that the Pearl Assurance had 
withdrawn from the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific. Despite 


- negotiations between Charles S. Conk- 


lin, United States manager of the 
Pearl, and John C. Dornin, president of 
the Pacific Board, it had not been felt 
that the company would remain af- 
fillated either on its own behalf or 
through the Monarch Fire or the 
Eureka-Security. 

The Pearl is consistent in its stand 
because it is not known as an affiliated 
company in the East and its aggressive 
tactics have been almost directly re- 
sponsible for the declaration in favor 
of separation in excepted cities which 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
was practically forced to make. The 
E.U.A. has long been in favor of 
separation as a principle, but without 
the moves on the part of the Pearl 
it is doubtful whether the association 
would have declared for separation 
when it did and would have taken 
longer to iron out the manifold dif- 
ficulties connected with its action. 

Alfred L. Merritt, who has been 
Pacific Coast manager and vice-presi- 
dent for the America Fore Group, be- 
comes Pacific Coast manager for the 
Pearl, the Monarch Fire and_ the 
Eureka-Security. All three companies 
had been represented through general 
agencies on the Coast, the Pearl with 
Edward Brown & Sons at San Fran- 
cisco; the Monarch with California 
Agencies, Inc., at San Francisco; and 
the Eureka-Security with I. M. Fisher 
at Los Angeles. Termination of the 
agencies and transfer to branch office 
operation will be on a friendly basis. 


G. S. Christie Turns Adjuster 


George S. Christie, secretary of the 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, has resigned from 
that post to go into the independent 
adjusting field in association with 
James J. Werd. 
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Walter Wood Parsons 
Was Marine Expert 


President of “Atlantic Mutual, 
Who Died Sunday, Had Long 


Career As Underwriter 





Funeral services were held this 
Tuesday morning at Great Neck, Long 
Island, for Walter Wood Parsons, presi- 
dent and trustee of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, who died at his 
home in Great Neck Sunday afternoon. 

The death of Mr. Parsons ends a long 
and brilliant career during which he 
became known as one of the leaders 
in marine insurance and as a public- 
spirited citizen whose activities were 
widespread. Born at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., in 1874, he graduated from 
Trinity College, Hartford, in 1896 and 
then joined the marine insurance firm 
of Mather & Company in New York 
City. His connection with the Atlantic 
Mutual began in 1909 and his progress 
was such that two years later he was 
made second vice-president and vice- 
president in 1915. He became presidertt 
of the Atlantic Mutual, the oldest mu- 
tual marine insurance company in the 
country, upon the death of Cornelius 
Eldert in 1930. 

The World War brought Mr. Parsons 
prominently to the fore as a moving 
factor in the formation and operation 
of American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates which was formed to provide a 
larger marine insurance market for 
American shipping. He served two 
terms as chairman of the board of the 
Syndicates. 

The ability and talent of Mr. Par- 
sons were nationally known and among 
the various offices which he held in in- 
surance and other organizations were 
the following: Vice-president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, vice- 
president and a member of the board of 
managers of the Life Saving Benevo- 
lent Association of New York and Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, trustee and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, direc- 
tor of American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, Atlantic Safe Deposit 
Co., American Bureau of Aircraft and 
Sailor’s Cemetery Association, presi- 
dent and director of United States Sal- 
vage Association, Inc., and the Board 
of Underwriters of New York, trustee 
of the Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
and of the New York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society, director and 
member of the executive committee of 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. His clubs included the 
Union, University and Church Club. 


Home's Assets Reach 
Total of $94,071,217 


The great Home Insurance Company, 
New York, in its one hundred and sixty- 
second semi-annual statement made as 
of June 30, shows assets of $94,071,217, 
of which $7,550,815 is in cash. Gov- 
ernment, state, county and municipal 
bonds aggregate $17,097,889 with bonds 
other than these reaching a peak of 
$57,756,744. All the securities listed 
among the assets are based on market 
values as of June 30, 1934. 

With a cash capital of $12,000,000, 
the Home has a surplus as to policy- 
holders of $49,404,240. Its contingency 
reserve, which is also based on market 
values as of June 30, totals $4,215,762. 
The reserve for unearned premiums 
shows the strength of $34,081,828, 
backed by a loss reserve of $4,809,513 
and an unpaid reinsurance reserve of 
$909,874. 

Some idea of the nationwide extent 
of the business of the Home may be 
gained from the fact that among its 
assets it lists premiums in the course 
of collection totaling $10,139,796. 


Travelers Appoints 
C. W. Hitchcock 


Announcement has been made by the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, of the appointment of Charles 
W. Hitchcock as special agent with 
headquarters at Detroit, Michigan. Mr. 
Hitchcock will be associated with M. 
Robert Olp, manager, and in his new 
duties will succeed the late F. E. God- 
win, assistant manager. 


Code Costs Companies 
Another Ten Dollars 


Member companies of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters have been 
notified by General Counsel J. H. Doyle 
to pay an additional $10 for statutory 
publication of their licenses in Wy- 
oming. 

Publication of the certificates was 
made as usual this year at a cost of 
$20, but the Wyoming insurance de- 
partment recently billed for $10 more, 
alleging that the NRA director for the 
code of graphic arts in the state had 
ruled that the $20 charge did not fully 
meet code requirements. 


Resolution Restricts 
“Courtesy Policies’”’ 


New York Exchange Will Appoint 
Committee to Study Question 
Pending Action Next October 


Further immediate development of 
“courtesy policies’ was “smacked 
down” last week when the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange resolved to 
limit the writing of such contracts to 
the average percentage for the first 
part of this year in existing agencies 
and to 25 per cent in new agencies. 

“Courtesy policies” are the reinsur- 
ance of companies not represented in 
an agency. Generally, an agent who 
represents a small member company of 
a large fleet is requested to have the 
particular policy written by the parent 
of the fleet (which parent he, however, 
does not represent). Then he specifies 
that all the risk shall be reinsured in 
the fleet member he does represent so 
that the commission can be secured. 

The resolution limiting “courtesy 
policies” was worded as follows: 


Whereas, in the opinion of many 
members of this exchange the issuance 
of an unduly large percentage of so- 
called courtesy policies by any agency 
is in effect a violation of the spirit, if 
not of the letter, of certain provisions 
of the exchange agreement; and 

Whereas, while the exchange does 
not express any final opinion on the 
matter at this time, it is desirable that 
such practice be not extended until 
all phases of it can be thoroughly ex- 
plored; be it therefore. 

Resolved, That pending further in- 
vestigation by a special committee to 
be appointed by the president, and ac- 
tion by the exchange at its regular 
meeting in October, 1934, no agency ap- 
pointment shall be made in any agency 
if more than 25 per cent of the pre- 
miums written is or will be reinsurance 
of companies not represented in such 
agency, and no existing agency shall 
increase its percentage of reinsurance 
policies of companies not represented 
in such agency beyond 25 per cent or 
beyond the average percentage of such 
policies issued by it in the period from 
January 1, 1934, to July 25, 1934, in- 
clusive, whichever be the larger per- 
centage. 








Continental Mutual Returns 


The rehabilitation of the Continental 
Automobile Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, has been com- 
pleted and an impairment of $60,000 
has been made good. Following this 
and reorganization of the directorate, 
a new license has been issued to the 
company. 
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The Hoary Beard 
Of Precedent 


Determining the trend of stock fire 
insurance company management is not 
always an easy task. Conditions change 
from year to year. Ideas which were 
revered as basic principles in the past 
may be utterly valueless in the light of 
new developments. In fact, one of the 
reasons why fire insurance, despite its 
many protestations to the contrary, has 
not kept pace with modern bents in 
other forms of commerce and industry 
is that, in some cases, executives have 
simply leaned back and seated them- 
selves comfortably on the thought that 
“this worked out all right for the past 
thirty years—it must be good now.” 
Cumbersome and often antiquated 
methods of procedure have here and 
there been adhered to for no better rea- 
son than that no one has come along 
with the courage to admit they are out- 
moded. , 

It is odd that the reception of new 
ideas is so cold and that intra-company 
suspicion still persists. Surely the rec- 
ord of failure to solve troubles within 
the business should have demonstrated 
the fallacy of clinging to the methods of 
the past. Most of the problems con- 
fronting the business are the same now 
as they have been for the last fifty 
years. The hue and cry over the fox 
of separation might have been heard in 
insurance copses more than 60 years 
ago. The question of qualified agents 
came to the front the minute companies 
began to branch out and let their greed 
for business blind them to the danger 
of appointing individuals simply be- 
cause they could bring in a policy or 
two. The wrangling between company 
and agency forces split the air of the 
80s with as shrill a note as it does to- 
day. The same indifference to govern- 
mental action was displayed in the 
Mauve Decade as obtains now. The only 
difference is that now companies, agents 
and brokers are individually worried 
about it. They have not, however, seen 
the sense of getting together so as to 
present a united front. 


Does the Business 
Enjoy Its Troubles? 


So apparent is absence of forthright 
action, concerted and purposeful, that 
one observer of the fire insurance scene 
was recently heard to remark that “the 
companies and agents do not want to 
iron out the troubles of the business. If 
they did, they would have nothing with 
which to fill their idle thoughts and 


would have nothing to talk about at 
conventions.” That, of course, is an ex- 
treme view probably not justified by the 
inside facts, but there is some back- 
ground for it. 

Take the question of “merchandising” 
fire insurance to the public. The com- 
panies have left that almost entirely to 
the agents and brokers. Now, if only 
one or two companies were in an agency, 
that would be all right. The sales ma- 
terial and other helps sent out by the 
company would be effective. At present, 
however, the fact is that many agencies 
have ten or more fire insurance com- 
panies in their offices. All of these com- 
panies try to “merchandise” fire insur- 


ance to the public through those 
agencies. Each company sends _ its 


printed material, its sales pointers and 
production talks to the agency. Obvi- 
ously no agency can assimilate such a 
mass of information, much less relay it 
properly to the public. 

Again, take the question of fire in- 
surance company advertising, either to 
agents via the insurance journals or di- 
rectly to the public. Can any observer 
truthfully say that a real attempt is 
made to “‘merchandise” the 
The amount of advertising done by fire 
regardless of the 


business? 


insurance companies, 
media, is fractional compared with the 
advertising done by the automobile in- 
dustry, household brush manufacturers, 
motion pictures, and almost any other 
form of commerce it would be possible 
to name. Despite this, executives are 
heard to complain that the public does 


not understand insurance! 


"None So Blind—" 
Fits Some Companies 


The public is not a recording ma- 
chine. It will not go out of its way to 
register the facts of insurance. Fire 
insurance must be “merchandised” just 
as intensively as any other commodity 
if the public is to be persuaded to loosen 
its purse strings. One often hears it 
said that insurance cannot be sold as 
other products are sold. The answer to 
that is “Why not?” Basic business prin- 
ciples apply as well to the sale of collar 
buttons or to the sale of an artist’s 
paintings. Yet with the example before 
them throughout the country of what 
advertising and “merchandising” can 
accomplish, fire insurance executives 
choose to spend a pittance to reach the 
public or the agents in this manner. 

The amount of money spent for ad- 
vertising in all the insurance journals 
of the country by all fire insurance 
companies would not equal the trade 


advertising done by a single large auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 

The amount of money spent by all 
fire insurance companies in advertis- 
ing directly to the public is not as large 
as that spent by a single leading milk 
company. 

Despite the obvious inferences to be 
drawn from these facts there is the con- 
stant cry that “the public does not un- 
derstand us” or that “the agency forces 
do not carry our message to the public.” 

Oddly enough, fire insurance has 
more to offer the public than most of the 
products sold in the nation. It is both 
a business and a beneficence. It re- 
stores buying power after a loss and it 
gives more for the value received than 
any commodity which can be mentioned. 
The public, however, will not adopt 
that view unless the public be told about 
the benefits of the various forms of fire 
insurance not only through the sales 
speech of agent or broker, but through 
persistent and constant advertising. 

Similarly, agents will not respond 
correctly and comprehensively to the 
impetus of fire insurance companies un- 
less they are reached through advertis- 


ing. 


Fire Insurance Needs 
A "Shot in the Arm" 


If fire insurance were a puny indus- 
try and were sectionally confined by its 
nature, there might be some excuse for 
its failure to “merchandise” its offer- 
ings to the public. That, however, is not 

It is a giant among business 
With the amount of 
“merchandising,” through advertising 
and other methods, fire insurance would 
not be facing the constant drop in 
premium volume which has character- 
ized the past twenty years. Millions of 
citizens know about Fuller brushes and 
recognize the name, yet how many 
would recognize the name of even one 


the case. 


giants. proper 


fire insurance company? 

In the early days of fire insurance, 
widespread advertising was not neces- 
sary. A company could get all the busi- 
ness it could handle right in its own 
territory. The passing years have 
changed that. The methods that were 
useful a century ago are valueless to- 
day. Years ago, an underwriter was 
such in fact as well as in name. Today 
a fire insurance underwriter is often a 
desk man who is not compelled to use 
any judgment of his own, but simply 
follows out his company’s rules in sort- 
ing the information on the risk. His 
importance has diminished as a result. 
That is no fault of the underwriter him- 
2, 1934 
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self. It is simply the outgrowth of companies, acting in concert, to bring SMOKE 


present fire insurance methods. 
Another point on which the com- 
panies have “pussy-footed” for many 
years is that of the branch office versus 
the agent. No company has taken the 
bull by the horns and declared itself 
either all-agency or all branch office. 
That reasons for a lack of definite de- 
markation existed there can be no 
doubt, but it might have been better to 
ride roughshod over these in the begin- 
order to avoid the manifold 
troubles and frictions which have re- 
sulted from failure finally to dis- 
tinguish. Service branches are another 
matter, since those are obviously needed 
for handling the business in congested 
districts so that delay may not occur 
loss of prestige and 
brokers. 


ning in 


consequent 
agents 


with 


irritation to and 


The "Sore Thumb" 
That Sticks Out 


On one important point, the stupidity 
and lack of cooperation among fire insur- 
ance companies are glaringly evident. 
That is on the question of policies “not 
taken” or “not wanted.” If such policies 
were declared as not taken or not 
wanted at the time of delivery, the 
ompanies would simply be out the cost 

f issue, but the problem is not as 
simple as all that. What usually hap- 
pens is that the assured keeps the 
policy for weeks before returning it 
and then the company whistles for its 
earned premium. 

Were there any real cohesion among 
the companies, the evil could be 
stamped out overnight. It is easy 
enough to print on the face of the con- 
tract, “This policy shall be void unless 
and until the premium shall have been 
paid.” The big company organizations 
such as the National Board, the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance and others are 
powerful enough to put such a rule 
into effect. Fire insurance executives 
as individuals admit that it would solve 
a hundred and troubles of the 
business, but year after year goes by 
and nothing .is done. Why? The real 
reason is that the companies are afraid. 
They do not trust each other. Further- 
more, they fear that if a cash-with- 
policy rule were put into effect, some 
new company would be formed which 
would not adhere to it. They simply do 
not realize their own power in choking 
off competition of this kind. 

Another way to arrive at the desired 
result of forcing the assured to pay 
for his contract when it becomes effec- 
tive is for all classes of fire insurance 


one 
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pressure to bear on legislators and in- | 


surance departments so that the cash- 
with-policy rule shall become law. Un- 
fortunately, the whole problem requires 
cooperation and, until the vise-like grip 
of precedent is broken, real cooperation 
between all fire insurance companies 
will remain as dead as the Dodo. 

The solution is not impossible. 
life companies have 


The 


insurance long 


operated in this manner. They are not | 


with unearned and unpaid 
Why not the fire insurance 


concerned 
premiums. 
carriers? 


Accomplishment Depends 

On Unity of Action 
Modernization of fire insurance is the 

crying need of the times. The cash- 

with-policy rule must go into effect if 

the companies are to get the freedom 

from trouble and monetary returns to 


which they are entitled. Outmoded 
practices must be discarded and the 
hoary beard of precedent must be 


shaved off if the business is to meet the 
world of this nation with the type of 
countenance that wins confidence 
makes the public want to purchase. 


By GENE RogscH 


LL that war scare last week had 
me a bit worried. I was afraid 

no war would evolve from the shouts of 
hail and heil being bandied back and 
forth. Alas, my fears were justified. 
A few people simply shot a few people 
more or less; Il Duce waved his fists in 
the air a couple of times; and the com- 
panion of our own “late unpleasant- 
ness” apparently decided that the Vat- 
erland was not quite ready to step out 
“for the good of the peace of Europe.” 


eo I think it was sort 


and | 


Qualification of agents should be in- | 


sisted on not only by the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation (which has far outstripped the 
companies themselves in racing to that 
tape), but by the companies. The com- 
panies, in this regard, are definitely 
charged with two duties. Not to ap- 
point unqualified agents or name as 
representatives those who have nothing 
better to offer than a few dollars of 
personal premium, and not to give up 
the effort to educate present agency 
forces by every means at their disposal. 

With proper representation through 
qualified agents, the companies must 
then “merchandise” the business of fire 
insurance to both agents and the public 
by intensive advertising on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
business and the aims for which it is 
striving. 

Cooperation between companies must 
be a prime consideration in any view of 
the future of the business. Officials 
having jurisdiction over the business, 
either State or Federal, should not be 
coerced but should have the true facts 
laid before them and, if necessary, 
crammed down their throats. The insti- 
tution of fire insurance has too long 
bowed its head in submission. It is time 
for the chains to be struck off and for 
the business to emerge in its true light 
as one of the greatest contributory fac- 
tors to the nation’s welfare. 


of a dirty trick to get us all excited 
that way over nothing. How are we 
going to go on developing Soldiers of 
Fortune and Intrepid Airmen if these 
toreign friends of ours refuse to fight 
among themselves? What will happen 
to the boys who have been distinguish- 
ing themselves by gun-running, contra- 
band smuggling and such like pastimes 
in Morocco, Mexico, China and other 
places that gave promise of a profitable 
scrap? 
F you think I am disappointed at the 
outcome of what may yet be styled 
“tempest in a teapot,” just imagine the 
feelings of the war correspondents and 
the camera hounds! It reminds me of 
the yarn told about the late and great 
Richard Harding Davis. He once 
landed in one of those South American 
countries, having been sent to “cover” 
an incipient revolt which was headed 
by a couple of friends of his from the 
New York waterfront. Unluckily for 
the friends, the revolution lasted but 
a single day. When Davis again met 
them back home, he refused to recog- 
nize them. They expostulated with 
him and he vented his feelings by say- 
ing: “A fine pair you are! You 
couldn’t even keep that damn war 
going ’til I got a story.” 
- * cs 
H, well, better luck next time. 
When the real thing does come, 
I have my job all picked out. I shall 
stand on the corner, waving a little 
flag and urging the patriotic citizenry 
on to the war. If it is not our war, 
I shall cheer lustily. If it is our war, 
I shall spend my days laboring hard 
(far from the scene of action) to make 
the world safe for democracy by selling 
cotton under the guise of wool so that 
that terrible cotton surplus will be no 
more. 
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Rehabilitating the 
Globe & Rutgers 


(Concluded from page 16) 


considerations as now to be a well- 
grounded financial man. In 1927, after 
spending several years as a broker han- 
dling all lines of insurance, he was 
elected vice-president of the Stuyvesant 
Fire and in 1929 he had a major re- 
sponsibility in organizing the American 
Home Insurance Company and the 
American Constitution Insurance Com- 
pany, both of which later were merged 
into the present American Home. 

Mr. Bilkey did not become identified 
with the Globe & Rutgers until the late 
fall of 1931, when he was elected a di- 
rector. The following January he was 
elected vice-president of the corpora- 
tion and was charged with coordinating 
the various companies controlled by the 
Jameson interests. The financial af- 
fairs of the Globe & Rutgers were 
placed in his hands just as its troubles 
began and it was primarily due to his 
astute arrangements with financial in- 
stitutions and with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that the rehabili- 
tation plan became a possibility. 

Mr. Bilkey comes naturally by his 
ability to deal with people because 
after his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin he began a career as 
teacher in his home town of Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin, which won him widespread 
recognition und later made him head 
of the largest of the 10 modern schools 
in Racine. When he left educational 
pursuits he took with him a life certi- 
ficate to teach in Wisconsin which he 
treasures to this day. 

Next engaging in public welfare ac- 
tivities, he went to Washington, D. C., 
and there his personality and ability 
caught the notice of Joseph S. Freling- 
huysen, at that time Senator from New 
Jersey. He became secretary to Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen and, with him, went 
through the trying post-war days at the 
Capitol City, returning to New York at 
the expiration of the Senator’s term. 
His advent to insurance naturally fol- 
lowed since the Senator was himself 
an insurance man and had large fire 
insurance interests. It is to Mr. Bil- 
key’s credit that he began with broker- 
age field work. The knowledge thus 
gained, plus his experience with com- 
pany operation well prepared him for 
the difficult task he was to face in the 
Globe & Rutgers crisis, and which he 
has carried out so brilliantly. 

Some 16 months have passed since 
the Giobe & Rutgers problem began. 
Each month has seen another step to- 


ward its solution. Its successful re- 
habilitation will be an outstanding 
achievement and to H. Edward Bilkey 
it will bring the praise of the fire in- 
surance world for a job well done. 





Agents’ Association Gets 
Notable Speaking Talent 


What an insurance department ex- 
pects of a local agent will be described 
to the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at their 
meeting in Grand Rapids on Sept. 18 
to 21, by Garfield W. Brown, insurance 
commissioner of Minnesota and presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

Also on the program for the con- 
vention are C. W. Pierce, vice-president 
of America-Fore Group; J. W. Henry 
of Pittsburgh, one of the country’s 
leading agents; Henry A. Steckler, 
president of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents, and P. D. 
Betterley of the Graton & Knight Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass. 

Vice-president Pierce will discuss 
“Present-Day Aspects of Mutual Com- 
petition,” and Mr. Henry will empha- 
size the importance of automobile lines 
as business builders for the local agent. 


Interpreting Inland 
Marine Policies 


What is described as “the first book 
on the subject to analyze and interpret” 
certain policies clause by clause has 
just been published by McGraw-Hill. 
It is titled “Inland Marine Insurance” 
and, compiled by Earl Appleman of 
the New York bar, it cites over 600 
legal decisions relating to that form of 
indemnity. 

The volume is broadly divided into 
discussions of trasportation policies, 
floater policies and bailee, legal liabil- 
ity and special risks. The various 
forms of contract are taken up in ac- 
cordance with detailed provisions there- 
in and mode] articles of agreement be- 
tween fire, marine and casualty car- 
riers are are comprehensively set down. 
The book is an important addition to 
the information available on inland 
marine practices. 


Excuse, Please! 


In a story dealing with the declina- 
tion of the United States Fire to pay 
5 per cent of the Schenley Distilleries 
loss in Kentucky, as printed in these 
pages last week, the headline referred 
to “Standard Fire.” It should have 
read “United States Fire.” 


Eastern Separation 


Still Marking Time 


Committees of E.U.A. Continue 
Investigation of Issues Left 
Under Their Analytical Gaze 


The executive committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, meeting 
in New York last week to discuss sepa- 
ration in excepted cites, found itself 
still at sea regarding all the facts nec- 
essary to arrive at a definite effective 
date in the several territories. The spe- 
cial committees which have been inves- 
tigating separation difficulties with the 
idea of placing their findings in the 
hands of the executive committee for 
action have been unable to codify, as 
yet, all the issues involved. 

The complications which were en- 
countered to the original plan of mak- 
ing separation effective in all E.U.A. 
territory on July 1 completely “upset 
the apple cart,” and it was freely pre- 
dicted that separation would not go into 
effect for months. The problem of the 
mutuals in agencies representing board 
companies in New England offered one 
stumbling block that may not be re- 
moved by the contemplated separation 
even under the present theory. 

When the several committees have 
reported to the executive committee of 
the E.U.A. it is the belief of some 
observers that the potential troubles 
will appear as magnified rather than 
on the way to solution. Some large 
agencies are wondering just why the 
E.U.A. rushed into the idea of separa- 
tion in excepted cities at this time with- 
out further preparation and without a 
full knowledge of the breakers ahead. 
They insist it would have been better 
to have all the facts in hand before 
announcing action. On the other hand, 
they admit that the operations of com- 
panies like the Pearl may have forced 
the hand of the E.U.A. and driven 
separation into the open before it was 
properly clad for general view. 





1.U.B. Establishes 
Reporting Maximum 

As a result of dissatisfaction with 
I.U.B. practices, as expressed by agents 
after the Pepper whiskey fire in Ken- 
tucky, the Interstate Underwriters 
Board has decided to print on its forms 
the requirement that reports of month- 
ly values thereunder must be made 30 
days after the end of the month re- 
ported on, except in special cases. 
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Bureau Makes Changes 
In Plate-Glass Rates 


Downward Revision in Most 
Territories Affected Follows 
Review of Loss Experience 





e 

Plate-glass rates for certain terri- 
tories and classifications have been re- 
vised following an annual review of 
loss experience by the plate-glass de- 
partment governing committee of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, it was announced yes- 
terday by James A. Beha, general man- 
ager and counsel. 

In most cases the committee found 
it possible to make downward revisions 
due either to decreased replacement 
costs in some places or to improved ex- 
perience in others. However, continued 
unfavorable results in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and in Brooke, Hancock, Mar- 
shall and Ohio Counties, W. Va., forced 
increases of 16.7 and 50 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

The largest decrease in rates went to 
Delaware for the “balance of state” 
territory outside of Wilmington, which 
received a reduction of 40 per cent. 
Rates in Augusta, Macon and Savan- 
nah, Ga., were reduced 12.5 per cent. 
In New Orleans, La., they went down 
20 per cent and in Mississippi they 
were reduced 1.7 per cent on flat car 
sizes only. 

The following reductions are made 
in territories in New Jersey: Bayonne, 
9.1 per cent; Hoboken, 10.3 per cent; 
Jersey City, 10.4 per cent; balance of 
Hudson County, 11.2 per cent, and 
Newark, 11 per cent. In Rhode Island 
the rates were reduced 16.7 per cent 
in Providence, they were not changed 
in Pawtucket and were reduced 17.5 
per cent in the balance of the state. 
In the “balance of state” territory in 
South Dakota the rates were reduced 
2.6 per cent on flat car sizes only. 

At the same time the territorial posi- 
tion of 18 New Jersey townships lo- 
cated in the hazardous powder mill 
zone of that state was revised. The 
plate glass governing committee agreed 
that a powder mill explosion might 
damage glass in other towns outside 
those specially listed. Therefore it 
was decided to eliminate the listing 
and classify the towns under “balance 
of state.” By this decision the town- 
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ships affected gain a decrease in rate 
of 33 1-3 per cent. The townships are: 
Denmark, Drakesville, Hibernia, Ho- 
patcong, Kenvil, Lincoln Park, Mount 
Arlington, Mount Hope, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Mountain View, Oreland, Pequan- 
nock, Pickatinny, Richards, South Am- 
boy, Succasunna, Wayne and Wharton. 





Court Reserves Decision on 
Sale of National Surety 


Supreme Court Justice Louis A. 
Valente on Tuesday reserved decision 
until Aug. 20 on whether or not Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick should accept the Haystone 
Corporation’s offer of $6,000,000 for 
the stock of the National Surety Cor- 
poration. Counsel for various credi- 
tors of the old National Surety Com- 
pany appeared at the hearing held 
Monday and opposed the offer, holding 
that it was too low. Between now and 
Aug. 20 additional offers may be made 
or other papers filed with the court on 
the subject. 


Stratosphere Expedition Had 
Liability in U.S.A.1. Group 


The public liability insurance cover- 
ing the Stratosphere expedition was 
written by the U. S. Aviation Insur- 
ance group (main office at 80 John 
Street, New York City). It was par- 
ticipated in by all the members of the 
Casualty division of the U. S. Aviation 
Insurance group including the A®tna 
Casualty and Surety Company, the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, the Century Indemnity Company, 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany, the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. 

No insurance covering the balloon or 
its equipment was written by the group. 


Glens Falls 
in Southern 

The Glens Falls group is re-entering 
the fidelity and surety field in South- 
ern California and moving to more 
commodious quarters in Los Angeles in 
the Pidelity Building, according to 
R. H. Griffith, vice-president of the 
company with offices in San Francisco. 
Harry Leonard has been appointed to 
head the fidelity and surety department. 


Indemnity 
California 


Ohio Court Ruling 


on Jury Inquiries 


Tribunal Forbids Requiring Pro- 
spective Talesmen to Disclose 
Insurance Co. Connections 





The Supreme Court of Ohio in the 
case of Vega, Admr. v. Evans, has 
decided that it was reversible error to 
permit the examination of a prospec- 
tive juror on his voir dire as to his 
connection with, interest in, or rela- 
tionship to, any liability insurance 
company as such unless it has there- 
tofore been disclosed to the court by 
such company or by the defense that 
such insurance company is actively and 
directly interested in the litigation. 
The decision overrules specifically an 
earlier holding in Pavilonia v. Valen- 
tine, 120 Ohio St., 154, that such ex- 
amination of jurors was permissible. 

This decision is hailed by insurance 
men throughout the country as _ indi- 
cating a reversal of judicial opinion 
which, if it spreads to other states, 
will be of great help in reducing losses. 
At the present time a number of other 
states, like Illinois, Nebraska and 
Michigan, follow the old Ohio rule and 
permit jurors to be questioned on any 
insurance connections they may have 
before accepting them for jury service. 

In this way they bring home to the 
jurors the fact that an insurance com- 
pany is interested in the case and will 
be forced to pay any judgment secured 
by the plaintiff. This subterfuge is 
permitted even though the courts will 
allow a new trial if, in the course of 
the actual court hearing on the merits, 
the plaintiff’s lawyer informs the jury 
that an insurance company is involved. 

A petition for a rehearing of the 
case of Vega v. Evans has been filed 
and is pending at the present time. In 
it the lawyers for the plaintiff argue 
that the insurance company is one of 
the real parties in interest and that it 
should be possible for the plaintiff to 
ascertain whether the jurors have any 
interest in such insurance company. 
The petition asks that the following 
legal proposition be approved: 

“It should never be improper to dis- 
close the true defendant in the case, 
and draw into the open the real, rather 
than the fictitious party.” 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Lo, the Poor Lawyer— 
What of His Fees? 

On every side, lawyers heard 
complaining that the wreckage of the 
past few years has brought them more 
work than they comfortably can handle. 
By the same token, they are also heard 
complaining that they are not being 
paid for services. Well, in the light of 
economic conditions generally that is 
not surprising and the surety business 
is not directly concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether barristers are ade- 
quately remunerated or not. What does 
concern surety companies is that the 
volume of legal procedure is greatly 
increased, partly as an outright growth 
of the times and partly because the set- 
tlement of business bankruptcies, dis- 
solved partnerships, unfulfilled 
tracts, etc., has had so great a bearing 
upon the demand for judicial bonds. 

The judicial bond underwriter of one 
of the leading surety companies has 
said that the calls for this class of writ- 
ings are more frequent now than at any 
time in the past four years. As the 
worst of the depression reached the 
turning point and the upward swing 
began, individuals who had been too 
busy with the mere struggle for exist- 
ence to bother with litigation then be- 
gan to seek redress from the courts for 
real or fancied grievances. 

More plaintiff’s bonds began to go 
into effect and the number of defend- 


are 


con- 


ants became correspondingly larger, 
since it is into the two broad classes 
that judicial bonds, as such, divide 


themselves. 

While the companies anticipate (and 
are, to some extent, issuing) a larger 
number of judicial bonds, there is 
growing a real opportunity for the 
surety agents of the country in this 
class of business. By and large, the 
commission is worth while and the 
business is not as difficult to handle as 
some other types of surety writings. 
In almost every case, the assured must 
have the coverage and that means that 
the agent’s battle is partly won. 


Courts Play Godfather 
To Wise Producers 


With the need for the bond estab- 
lished, either by the very nature of the 
case or upon court order, the agent or 
broker is primarily concerned with the 
factors underlying the writing of the 
particular contract. The purpose of a 
plaintiff’s bond is to permit that indi- 
vidual to apply to the courts on his 
own behalf and the bond itself guaran- 


tees the defendant against loss in the 
event that the plaintiff cannot establish 
the legality of his case. 

Opposed to the plaintiff’s bond, and 
at the same time complementing it to 
an appreciable extent, is the defendant’s 
form of surety. Here the bond is put 
up to permit the defendant to go ahead 
uninterruptedly until the final outcome 
of the litigation. Thus, when property 
has been seized as a result of the plain- 
tiff’s action, a defendant’s bond releases 
it. When a judgment has been handed 
down, a defendant’s bond stays its exe- 
cution. When an order of the court 
issues in the plaintiff’s favor and the 
defendant seeks to reverse it, a de- 
fendant’s bond steps in and guarantees 
the plaintiff in the event that the re- 
versal sought for is not granted. 

Similarly, if an individual dies and 
it is desired to sell the real property in 
his estate before the time has expired 
during which claims against the estate 
may be filed, the judicial bond steps in 
to make advance possible. 
Furthermore, if a legatee desires to 
take possession of the assets of an 
estate before the time for filing claims 
against the estate has expired, the 
judicial bond again, with the court’s 
permission, makes this possible. 

Agents should bear in mind that in 
the case of a plaintiff’s bond, it is up to 
the defendant to establish the amount 
of his damage if the decision is adverse 
to the plaintiff. The established dam- 
age to the defendant then becomes the 
amount of liability under the bond. 
The amount of liability under a de- 
fendant’s bond is generally known at 
the time the bond is written. Thus, if 
the bond be given for a judgment, the 
amount of the judgment and interest 
constitute the liability under the bond. 


such sale 


Judicial Business 
From Attorneys 


In court action where the issue be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant is one of 
property (regardless of kind) and the 
defendant’s bond is written, the amount 
of liability is the worth of the property 
(or the property itself) together with 
costs and including a stipulated return 
for the loss of use of the property dur- 
ing the suit. 

Among the more familiar of the 
plaintiff’s bonds are those which are 
given at the commencement of a suit to 
guarantee costs of the case. Mbst of 
these are in the amount of $500 and, 
from an agent’s standpoint are not, in 
themselves, worth while, but they lead 
to connections which can be developed 


by the astute or broker into 
profit-breeding opportunities since they 
necessarily imply contact with both the 
plaintiff and the attorneys. 

Much of the judicial business which 
comes to an agent is through the law- 
yers or other officers of the courts, 
Direct solicitation of individuals in the 
hope that they may one day become 
either plaintiffs or defendants and so 
lead to surety bonds is a hard and 
often hopeless task. Constant solicita- 
tion of lawyers brings better results 
and can be depended upon, in the long 
run, to produce a considerable volume 
of surety bonds, not only of the judicial 
type, but of the many other types which 
the practice of the law brings to the 


agent 


fore. 

One good feature of judicial bonds, 
from the producer’s standpoint, is that 
the evidence of termination can readily 
be had from the courts. The expense 
involved in securing notice of termi- 
nated liability is slight and the personal 
trouble connected with it is by no means 
staggering. For the most part, bonds 
of this class are acceptable to surety 
companies’ generally — particularly 
where the agent or broker has per- 
formed his part to the fullest extent— 
and the return is a valuable source of 
revenue to a diversified business. 


Indemnitor Should Pay 
All the Freight 


As in practically all forms of surety- 
ship, the basic consideration for the 
agent and broker to take into account— 
as well as the home office underwriter 
—is the ability of the indemnitor t 
pay in the event that a 
Naturally, the man in the field is in a 
better position to know the factors in- 
volved in this than is the home office 
cfficial. The agent or broker is in di- 
rect contact with the lawyer and often 
friendly advice may be secured from 
that individual. Also, the agent or 
broker has direct access to the assured 
and determine his standing with 
greater accuracy than any company 
executive, despite confidential and other 
information which may be to hand. 

Is the applicant for the bond finan- 
cially responsible? Will he pay will- 
ingly in the event of a loss? What 
kind and how much collateral has he 
available? If the amount of collateral 
he can offer is than the circum- 
stances warrant, can he secure indem- 
nitors of proved standing who will go 
on the undertaking with him? 

The remember 


loss occurs. 


can 


less 


producer must that 
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the term “suretyship” means, to the 
home office, exactly what it says. The 
company proceeds on the theory that it 
will loan its money (as represented by 
the obligation which the bond repre- 
sents) without any possibility of loss. 
It expects to be of itself before 
entering into the contract. 
That this does not work out in practice 
is the reason why there is such a thing 
as a loss ratio in the surety business 
and is, at the same time, the real rea- 
son for the existence of 
suretyship. 

However, a sound surety company ex- 
pects its representatives to guard it 
against loss at the outset of the insur- 
ance contract and, by the information 
they furnish, protect its interests. 


“ 


sure” 
guarantee 


continued 


Surety General Agent 
Really Is Underwriter 


Naturally, the agent who protects 
the company’s interest at the beginning 
f judicial bond application, is actually 
protecting his own well. 
No company, well managed, will con- 
tinue in an agency office where the loss 
ratio is consistently high over a period 


interests as 


f{ years. 

In no line of insurance is the initial 
vork of the agent so important to the 

mpany as it is in surety bonds. In 
life insurance, the company can make 
ts own examination a prelude to policy 
issuance. In fire insurance, the under- 
writer has moral hazard reports and 
map information regarding the kind 
and location of structure to guide him 
on the risk. In suretyship, however, 
the company often knows nothing of 
the risk until the report of the bond 
comes in together with the 
papers pertaining to the risk. 
A general agent for a surety com- 
pany can write as many bonds as he 
wishes provided the amount of any one 
bond does not exceed the amount of the 
power of attorney which he holds on 
the company’s behalf. The home office 
surety underwriter is not an under- 
writer at all in many He does 
not see the facts on the case until the 
bond has been written and then there 
is often no way whereby he can get off 
the risk even if he wishes to withdraw. 
That is the primary reason why surety 
companies must and should pay greater 
attention to the selection of agents than 
is necessary to any other type of in- 
surance company. The surety general 
agent literally holds the fate of his 
company in his hands. He can make 
or break the underwriter. That does 
not, of course, apply where the home 


various 


cases. 
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office passes on the risk before the 
bond is written, but the volume of busi- 
ness received under such conditions is 
small by comparison with the total in 
any given company. 


How to Cure 
Field Abuses 


Many abuses have risen in surety busi- 
ness in the past because of the system 
of giving large general agents a blanket 
which is filed and 


proceeds to 


attorney 
against which the 
write any number of risks so long as no 
one risk exceeds the amount of the 
power. Companies literally cannot tell 
how much liability they are on unless 
the agent is honest and reports every 
Case after case has come to light 
has written bonds, 


power of 
agent 


bond. 
wherein the agent 
secured the premium, and failed to re- 
port to the home office. The only way 
a company could truly determine its 
outstanding liability would be to search 
every court record One 
company tried that, only to find the ex- 


periodically. 


pense prohibitive. 

It is possible to correct this situation 
by giving general agents a series of 
numbered powers of attorney instead of 
a filed blanket power. Such numbered 
powers could carry a set expiration 
date and the company, by keeping track 
of those numbers, could at time 
walk into an agency office deter- 
mine exactly what use was made of its 
Such numbered powers as 
were not used before expiration date 
returned to the home office 
and new ones issued in their stead. 

There need be no 
this system so far as the general agent 
is concerned, because he would always 
have on hand a sufficient number of 
powers to attach to his bonds. The 
method would not furnish an accurate 
check on bonds written for one amount 
and reported for another sum, but is 
would certainly cut company 
losses and would place the surety com- 


any 
and 


powers. 
could be 


inconvenience in 


down 


pany in a position to control the agent’s 
operation to some extent. As at pres- 
ent used, the company system of desig- 
nating powers of attorney can work 
out so that a bond is written and not 
recorded. With the plan suggested, a 
bond might be written for one amount 
and reported for another, but at any 


rate every bond would be reported and | 


further investigation of any doubtful 
case would bring errors to light. 

This method of issuing numbered 
powers of attorney would not prove a 
panacea of all surety ills in the field, 
but it would help considerably. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


f  pentag according to my diction- 
ary, is a month associated with 
summer heat and vacations. Consid- 
ering that July already has been asso- 
ciated with summer heat, the defini- 
tion is not especially interesting, unless 
some fortunate has been able to wait 
this long for his vacation. Another 
sign of the times is the frequent men- 
tion of “dog days,” which also is a hot 
season supposed to have something to 
do with the rising of the dog star. 
However, it may be hoped that we have 
seen the summer heat, so 
other portents of the season may now 
be considered. 


worst of 
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ATURE is never long idle and 

even a devastating drought can- 
not exhaust her possibilities. The more 
alert of man’s observers are now 
watching closely for her next outburst. 
August and September of each year 
are the months of greatest hurricane 
frequency along the South Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. When the Weather 
Bureau puts out the hurricane warn- 
ings, two square flags, red and black 
centers, one above the other, displayed 
by day; or two red lanterns with a 
white lantern between by night, navi- 
gators at sea and property owners on 
land will again be put to emergency 
measures to guard against the ele- 
ments. Last year a new record for 
frequency was set, with 21 tropical 
storms between May and November. 
Not all were serious, but seven of them 
called for Red Cross disaster relief 
work and caused property damage of 
$320,196. In addition, 1576 people 
were injured and 54 lost their lives. 
If other years are remembered, this 
is the beginning of a busy season for 
windstorm insurance. 


* * * 


NOTHER pestilent visitation, but 
about which it seems nothing can 
be done, is the annual hay fever sea- 
son, which usually begins around Aug. 
15. At that time, Nature in her due 
course, will cause the ragweed and 
other irritant pollen to bloom and 
bring distress to thousands for the 
next two months or so. Suggested 
means of escape are air-conditioned 
buildings or an ocean voyage, of which 
you can have your choice, or else—. 
There is little more to expect in the 
way of natural manifestations, except, 
on Aug. 10, an annular eclipse of the 
sun not visible in these parts. 
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Clayton G. Hale 


(Concluded from page 11) 


breach that confidence and block his 
plans? 

The agent of our story decided to re- 
fuse the lawyer’s request and await 
developments. He lost the renewal of 
the fire insurance. Some time later he 
learned from the lawyer that the other 
agent found the limit of the automobile 





CASUALTY 





policy was $10,000 instead of $5,000, 
upon the basis of which information 
the lawyer rejected the settlement of- 
fered and filed suit. The case is now 
pending. The lawyer commented it was 
too bad the agent had deprived himself 
of a piece of business in a misguided 
conception of loyalty to a company un- 
worthy of it. 

The more one turns this incident over 
in his mind the more implications he 


"CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR 
BROKER AS YOU WOULD YOUR 
DOCTOR OR LAWYER’ 


IN a case of human life or death would you call in a 


“part-time” doctor ? 


In a case of business life or death would you call in a 


“‘side-line”’ lawyer ? 


The insurance business is a vocation which demands 
the full time and attention of those who are sincere 
in their endeavor to serve the public. It has become 
as exacting in its standards as medicine and law. The 
layman expects and should receive sound counsel on 
protection as he does on health and justice. 


The U.S. F.& G. places its agent on the level of the 
professional man and helps to maintain him there. 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 


F&.G 


HOME OFFICES BALTIMORE 
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finds in it. No end of questions are 
raised. Is it, for instance, legitimate 
conduct for a debtor to admit his debt, 
but insist upon settlement at 75 per 
cent of it on the argument it will cost 
the creditor that much to sue and en- 
force collection? If it is admitted a 
sum is owed, and the debtor is in funds, 
it ought to be paid, ought it not? Yet 
one has the legal right to refuse pay- 
ment and thus put the creditor to his 
remedy—his expensive remedy. Is that 
dishonest? 

There are, perhaps, three levels of 
business conduct. The bottom level is 
that of bare legality. It is the mini- 
mum standard which the law requires. 
Those accepting this standard regard 
any conduct legitimate so long as they 
are in no danger of being put behind 
bars. 

The middle level may be spoken of as 
erdinary business honesty. We find the 
distinction in fidelity bonds which are 
of the limited larceny and embezzle- 
ment form or are of the broad dishon- 
esty form in which even the lack of 
good faith on the part of the principal 
may predicate a claim. Business men 
recognize this level of conduct even 
more than do lawyers, and they under- 
stand each other in the use of such 
phrases as “it was wrong” and “that 
was improper.” 

The top level may be spoken of as 
high ethics. It is applied to conduct 
above the average of honorable business 
men, and it is commonly interpreted 
with such terms as “a square shooter,” 
“a real white man.” 

As one thumbs through the pages of 
insurance journals of the past year he 
may scan the headlines and captions, 
and mentally sort over the activities of 
the business on all three of these levels; 
and while the size of the affairs may 
be greater, the principles are no more 
challenging than in the little incident 
of the lawyer and the agent. 


Compensation Rate Increase 
Refused in North Carolina 


Insurance Commissioner Dan C. 
Boney of North Carolina has refused 
to approve an increase in the rates for 
compensation insurance requested by 
the Compensation Rating & Inspection 
Bureau. A higher rate was asked fol- 
lowing a Supreme Court decision grant- 
ing Cabell McNeely compensation for 
an injury which is usually treated as 
an occupational disease. 

McNeely suffered impairment of his 
lungs while working for the Carole As- 
bestos Company. 
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June Building Activity 
Showed Slight Decrease 


The June record of construction con- 
tracts in the 37 Eastern States amount- 
ed to $127,131,200 according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. This total repre- 
sents a gain of 24 per cent over the 
June, 1933, total of $102,341,900, but a 
decline of 5 per cent when compared 
with the preceding month’s total of 
$134,438,700. This decline, however, is 
no more than the usual seasonal decline 
from May to June. With reference to 
contemplated new construction, during 
June there was an increase of almost 
30 per cent in the total volume of in- 
tentions to build. 

When examining the June contract 
record on the basis of the source of the 
funds for construction purposes it is 
found that there was an increase in 
the proportion which was _ publicly- 
financed. Of the $127,131,200 contract 
total awarded during June. $73,308,200 
was financed from public funds, chiefly 
PWA. This represents more than 57 
per cent of the total as compared with 
53 per cent of the total for May and 28 
per cent of the total for June of last 
year. 

The first half of 1934 shows a de- 
cided improvement over both 1933 and 
1932. The cumulative total for the six- 
month’s period this year amounted to 
$854,320,200 which is almost twice last 
year’s total of $432,113,400 and 28 per 
cent greater than the 1931 total of 
$667,079,200. 


Standard Accident Club 
Has Large Membership 


Employees of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Co., of Detroit, who have 
served 10 or more years with the or- 
ganization, have organized a Ten-Year 
Club. Twenty per cent of approximate- 
ly 900 employees of the company are 
eligible for membership. All but one 
of the officers have been with the com- 
pany more than 10 years. John H. 
Thom, vice-president of the company, is 
the oldest employee in point of service, 
with nearly 48 years to his credit. 

Figures compiled by the company 
show that 135 employees have served 
more than 10 years, 30 employees more 
than 15 years, 15 employees more than 
20 years and 16 employees more than 
25 years. These figures include both 
home office staff and field force. Officers 
of the club are Edward A. Warnica, 
president; Awey MacDonald, first vice- 
president; Thomas Hook, second vice- 
president; Mabel Boone, secretary. 
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Ohio Court Ruling 


(Concluded from page 29) 


Two paragraphs from the opinion of 
the court which state its position clear- 
ly and forcibly are the following: 

“A sound public economy and the ad- 
ministration of justice require a strict 
adherence to the issues between the 
primary parties without regard to the 
existence of any indemnity contract. 
Liability insurance is written to in- 
demnify the assured against legal lia- 
bility only. The injection of the in- 
surance company into the case by in- 


nuendo creates the assumption on the 
part of the jurors that the insurance 
company has been paid to indemnify 
the injured plaintiff for his loss, and 
that it is attempting to escape such 
liability.” 





St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 


State Insurance Commissioner Gemill 
B. Senff has authorized the St. Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity Company of St. 
Paul, Minn., to write fidelity, surety 
and miscellaneous casualty insurance in 
Kentucky. 
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Still “going to School” 


Every Southland Life Agent goes through a continuous 
process of education in the life insurance business. 
Schools are held regularly and all attend. 





Every executive and department head takes his turn 
A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance as instructor. Result: Southland Agents are more than 
mere carriers of rate books. They know their business. 


Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS .) They are taught how to increase their production. 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. S$ If you are interested in a connection with a company 
like that, write in confidence to Clarence E. Linz, 1st 
b Vice-President, or to Col. Wm. E. Talbot, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Agency Manager. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 











Southland Life Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








° ° HOME OFFICE : 
An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 


Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 
Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas | N EW YorK LINDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Home Life Insurance Company | 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


| 

| 

| 

| CAPITAL $2,000,000 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial | 4. & J. H. STODDART. General Agents 

| 


and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher | 100 William Street - - - New York City 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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